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Colburn. 

Me. Honace SmitH has entered upon his 
career of novel or. rather .of historical romance 
writing with a bold spirit: he is distinctly the 

itor, we will neither say rival nor imi- 
tator, of Sir Walter Seott, or whoever may 
chim to be the Great Unknown,—a question 
wt now worth the trouble of inquiry. The 
jjule contre-temps between Brambletye House 
und Woeodsteck, and the discussion about pri- 


ri originality to which it, gave rise, not 

aint b rit aon wn to Calais, they are 
overwhelming force led. by the Duke of Ven- 
déme, and, after a desperate resistance, are, 
with one or two exceptions, slain. Sir Giles is 
among the survivors, but mortally wounded, 
with the jagged head of an artow sticking in 
his cheek ; and in grisly plight he is conveyed 
per cart, 


of Sir Gi 


D ily for the popularity of either, 
has rivetted this: ion ; and the author, having 
ance & ® lista, must-expect to be often 

comparison., We will, how- 

:takehis book upon its-own qualities, and 

peat it to our readers without much refer- 
ence to the master productions of its class. 

The principal defect of Mr. H. Smith's way, 
of weating his story, is, that-he often forgets 
the novelist in the topographer. _ His antiqua- 
‘ign materials overpower him, ‘instead. of his 

) therm .as.aceessories ;. thestale seems 

be written for. their introduction, and the 
novel becomes a vehicle for. old authors, as an 
opera ‘is said to be a vehicle for music.’ The 


lumber of antiquated details. Some of the 
later Soots siovels dave. displayed this blemish ; 
but in, the higher order of these splendid pro- 


duetions, how finely is the business of the scene 
i made only more intensely inte- 


Grried 
resting ities and touches of contem. 
pyran which give it reality! In 
consists the’ grand secret and art of such 
To bg-truly excellent, not only must 
¢haracters be forcibly drawn, and the ma- 
¢hinery natural ; but the researches of the book. 
Yorm must not administer to the prolixity of 
the hook-maker, so as to shew that the pup- 
ts were invented for the furniture, and not 
he furniture suggested by the actions and 
situations of the human agents. 

Having noticed the chief blemish of Tor 
Hill; we have no hesitation in saying that it 
takes'a high rank among the fictions of the day, 

garnot fail to be read with great gratifica- 

wn. Weare not, it is true, very much inte, 
tested in, the fate of any of the parties with 
we are made acquainted ; but the general 
stvength of the narrative,carries us from 
beginning to end without flagging ; even 
the antiquarian displays, though misplaced, are 

andcurious.... 

The Tor, Hili opens with a picture of 

ig the time it was in @he possession of the 

3 and .we. are presented with a tal 

of an old, rough-hewn, and chivalron 
ight, Sir Giles Hungerford, of the ‘Tor, 
doughty and quarrelsome, but warm- 


£ 


bestow on him. 


turers, his 


or ash, 


as a prisoner, to Montreuil. 
the melancholy march, 


“ Tut, boy! ’tis but as a spur to 
war-horse. 
before to-day. "Twill be the better for bleeding 
thus freely; but,sooth to say, it shakes me 
an unseemly fignre ; and, as my beard is sodden, 
I would fain let it trickle over 
And with this pretenee for 
for his wounded head, ex! 
old, man sinks against , 
A little after, as his nephew’s 
— Sir Giles exclaims, “ Tngh, ! a} tels, 
ttle blood will soon turn a man’s beard into a 
red flag ; and I tell thee once more my Wound 
is nothing, though ’tis pity I drew not out the 
head, and that the arrow splintered 
hand; whence I conclude it was not of yew, 
or hornbeam,—but rather of sallow, or 
fir, as is the wont with these bungling French, 
who can neither make fletcher's 


nor use it when have Ad gg os yl 


I have had an arrow in 
the 
of 


edge 


ge gy ad and eomedy uni 

n. spite, however, of. this gallant : ‘ 
the wounds of our “ past su 7" 
and he dies at Mon Jeaving some 


his young son Cecil, w 


d under the care of a Sir Lionel Fitz. 


maurice, the latter of whom has 


sent reports about the boy to his father which, 


have greatly disquieted him. 
funeral of his uncle, repairs to 


: the character 
is well brought out, with capital 
mixture of ‘the Indieroug and the ‘pathetic, 
though carried a tittle too far (see page 65, 
vol. i.) The following is a fair specimen, _ For 
the proper understanding of the 
necessary to premise that the 
soldier is determined, as a matter of pride, giidrops them a torch, and ‘they are enabled to’ 
conceal, in the presence of his enemies, the exy 
tent of the hurt they have inflicted on hi 
therefore he attempts to bear himself 
and to talk on repre Heyy? He 
however, gradually dying! on his 8 
expression of canon il his situation, ne ~ 
y flésh 


Pens old 






cart-side.”’ 


Wy su 
and brave 
vi 


he disposal of 
ho has‘ been left in 
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hearted soldier is impatient of the quiet life to 
which his office, as governor of the 
Gate, necessarily confines him, and which he 
fancies some person, jealous of his prowess in 
the field, has persuaded Henry the Eighth to 
On hearing, however, of cer- 
tain enormities which had been committed by 
the French try upon some English adven- 
Cot swells within him, and he re- 
solves, at all hazards, to break th 
straint, and sally forth from Calais at 
asmall band (accompanied by his nephew, Poyns 
Dudley), to retaliate the barbarous deeds of 
enemy. He takes a. terrible revenge on the 
ressors ; but as the English party are re- 
i eucountered 


Lantern 


his re- 


e head of 
the 


oT 


‘my fey 


4 


tt 
is ay 


, after the 


find the. 
and }terlous deliverer of Dudley and! hjs servant 
jthe heir ‘of the Tor Hduse, upon ‘whose fate 


PRICE 8d. 


that his relative’s dying wishes are executed ; 
and now the main plot of the novel may be said 
to commence. 

In-the days of Henry the Eighth, the tra- 
velling from one part of our island to another 
was a very different affair from what it ‘is ‘at 
present; and it will not be a matter of surprise, ' 
therefore, that our hero and his French ser- 
vant (which latter, by the by, reminds us a 
little of Sterne’s La Fleur, and, we fear, sings ° 
songs as modern), should lose their way in the 
wild vicinity of the Mendip Hills.’ ‘Their be. 
wilderment is very amusingly described ; but 



































at length, having accidentally me ia guide, 
they are tempted to ) the wonders of a 
formidable cavern okey-Hole,” in 


some of the recesses Wt which, their rude 
conductor being alarméd at what he thinks is 
@ supernatural ap , makes his escape, 
carrying his toreh with him, and leaving our 
travellers in utter darkness. After some 
unsuccessful attempts to’ thread the” intri- 
cacies of the cave, they begin to despair of 
ever extricating themselves,—when, suddenly, 
they hear‘a soft and melancholy voice warbliig 
in that dismal plaice, and presently a light 
beeomes visible, and they see, on one of the’ 
crags above theni, a youth richly dressed, whi, 
after betraying ‘some fear of’ the travellers, 
which they remove by imploring his ‘succour, 


‘way out of the abyss. ~'Phis ‘mys- 
turns out to be the oppressed Cecil Hungerford, 


huch of the interest of ‘the story.is made to 
depend. Having met with another awkward 
accident, they proceed towards Wells, and ‘put. 
up at an ale , culled the Tables;' kept by 
the widew Sib Fawcett ; anii hete-we have a 
spirited aketch of the rude inns in those days; 
and of the class of persons who frequented 
them. It appears that it was the widow's 
practice (not an uncommon one in that remote 
time) to advance liquor upon pledge, and 
thus, in fact, to keep’ a’ pawnbroker’s’ shop, 
lending ale upon the security of goods, chat. 
&c. ry ‘ 


“ In‘ this room was collected a bevy of 
women, who attésted the heat of the weather 
by their ered dresses and red faces, not 
less unequivnéally ‘than‘ by the eagerness with 
which they were seeking a supply of good ale 
to ute theif ‘thirst,-and carry home to 
their houses. - For this purpose, each vaunted 
the value of her proffered pledge‘ as she put 
it forward; while Sib Fawcett, with a ‘voice 
and look that savoured not a little of theshrew, 


was lly anxious' to ate a 
with obvious motive of limiting her liqu 
advances. i 





an I have ‘not seen a 





to see 


# rosary ? 
better made of bored hazel-nute and oak apples.’ 





THE 


* Cogswounds, Sib!’ replied the person thus 
addressed ; ‘ leave your jeering, and look again: 
is not. this paternoster a large false garnet as 
bright as amber? this ave a real rock 
crystal, or glass that is as good? this credo 
a true Bristol pebble, and all the rest as honest 
black beads as ever were prayed to; and sure 
ye will not boggle at filling the pottle-pot upon 
the pledge, even an I asked it twice over?’ 
* With lees and vat washings, perhaps,’ quoth 
the hostess; * but not with Sib Fawcett’s ale 
at twopence a gallon. Howbeit, give me the 
baubles, the credo is a pretty pebble; so, Dickon, 
set down a quart to Gammer Hogmore, put her 
tally on the sere and lock it up.—By my 
fackins, Gossip Delves, this is rare! what gear 
have we here, I marvel? an old iron ring to 
hang arras upon, or pulled mayhap by some 
restive horse out of a barn door ; and upon this 
blacksmith’s rubbish I am to fill yonder black- 
jack with good ale! Marry! what sort of a 
gull do ye take me for?’ ‘ Fora blind buzzard, 
Sib, rather than a gull; for, by the rood, this 
ring is well worth golden royals of any man’s 
money, ay, or woman’s either, seeing it is a true 
and genuine ¢ramp-ring, touched and hallowed 
by King Henry ona Friday, after himself 
and the queen, and lords and ladies of the 
court, had all crept to the cross ; and I wish ye 
might be this instant drawn double by the 
cramp, that ye might see how clean and clever 
it shall be driven away by a single touch of 
this holy relic.’ ‘ And yet, Gossip Delves, 
thou would’st rather trust to a pottle of Sib’s 
malting: and, mass! thou’rt in the right, for 
no church-ale that e’er was brewed was more 
sovereign for the quack, the pose, and the 
cholic; though the cramp, I grant ye, takes 
a stubborn grip, and will not away with any 
thing weaker than rosa solis or aqua vite, 
which is sixteen-pence the quart. 
sure warrant for this being a real Good Friday 
and King Harry cramp-ring?? ‘ Ay, marry 
is there, Sib ; warrant of foot, leg, and stomach, 
all of which have been well indebted to it. 
Was it o’ Saint Helen’s day, or at Lammas, 
that I was last seized with cramp, as I was—’ 
‘ Slid, gossip, it matters not, for your black. 
jack shall be filled; so, Dickon, write it down, 
and put a label on the ring, and hang it in my 
cupboard, for I am apt to be queasy and 
qualmy o’ nights, and feel sometimes a strange 
twitching in the calf of my left y pol! how 
now, Goody Tapps, am I to fill your skillet 
with strong and nappy ale for this old furred 
flocket and hood of Lincoln n, which has 
been. worn and turned till the threads shew 
themselves like so much withered hay. No, by 
the mass! I will not warm the stomach for 
gear that will leave the back cold; so go thy 
ways, goody, and keep thy skillet, that Gaffer 
T may have boiled idge for his supper. 

ighbour Stiles, 5 pawn thy wedding. 
twiggen-bottle! here will be 
a.rare coil when the good man sees the white 
mark on, thy finger! but gold’s gold; so, 
Dickon, fill. her pottle-pitcher, and set her 
name to the yellow hoop, and away with it to 
the cupboard.—What’s next, I wonder? a 
spinning-wheel with flake and hackle. I’ fack- 
ina! neighbour mine, not a drop upon this 
gear, for there’s so much more drinking than 

this i 


Is there’ 
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arm, and unrolling a succession of wrappers, 
in which it was carefully folded, exhibited a 
little wooden box fashioned like a casket, which 
she opened, and displayed its contents with an 
air of great pride and confidence. ‘ By cock 
and pie! Granny Stiles, this is rare foolery !’ 
cried Sib; ‘* beshrew me, an I looked not for 
jewels at the least, and here we have withered 
camomile flowers, or dried senna, or some such 
flummery, fit only for the doctor’s shop. An 
they were good hops now—’ ‘ God pardon us 
all! and amen!’ ejaculated Granny Stiles, 
crossing herself and curtseying ; ‘ are ye turned 
pagan, that ye venture thus profanely to 
jibe the real blossoms of the Glastonbury 
thorn, with this holy certificate that they are 
genuine ?” ” 

In this country alehouse we make our first 
acquaintance with the worthy and jolly Friar 
Frank, and with the rank Somersetshire bocr 
Will Mattock ; and it is here that the firs: 
hints are dropped .of the dark character of Sir 
Lionel Fitzmaurice, whose doings are shrouded 
in mystery and terrer. This personage is, of 
course, one of the principal agents in the plot 
of the romance ; but we like him the least of 
all the prominent dramatis persone, though it 
must be acknowledged that his devilish dispo- 
sition is philosophically accounted for in the 
commencement of the second volume. He 
appears to us to be compounded of the Sir Giles 
Overreach of Massinger and the Montoni of 
Mrs. Radcliffe; and of such diabolical ruffians 
those specimens are quite sufficient, without 
further multiplication of the breed. There is, 
however, also a Mrs. Bohun, a female fiend, 
by way of variety—of sex at least. 

Our hero at length arrives at the principal 
scene of the story, the Tor House,—and, after 
going through many formalities, is introduced 
to its tempo master, Sir Lionel, of whom 
we have an elaborate description. Here Dud- 
ley is invited to take up his abode; and here 
Lady Fitzmaurice and Beatrice, the knight’s 
daughter by a former wife, are portrayed at 
full novel length. Upon both characters great 
pains has been bestowed, and with considerable 
success, though both are to a certain degree 
inconsistent. Beatrice is one of your high- 
minded pe es, of commanding energies, 
&c., but has a good deal of the female in her ; 
while Lady Fitzmaurice is a strange compound 
of drudge and ‘sentimentalist, economist (who 
had imbibed the spirit of Kitchiner’s cookery 
by anticipation) and nobly affectionate woman. 
In the latter point of view she is admirably and 
affectingly drawn ; but the author has attempted 
to reconcile too direct a contradiction in the 
other part of her character, and thus destroys 
the effect he would otherwise produce. No 
such illiterate vulgarity and meanness could 
ever co-exist in the same being with genuine sen- 
sibility and the splendid devotedness of a love. 
martyr. Yet, in spite of this mistake, Lady Fitz. 
maurice is by far tue most striking and original 
personage in the novel; and some portions of 
her history are extremely impressive. 

The chief business of Dudley in the castle, 
Pog ye to see that the wishes of the deceased 
Sir Giles, in regard to his son Cecil, are fulfil- 


led, is frustrated in every 
machinatiqns of Sir Lionel, who only holds the 


possible way by the 


castle upon trust till his ward shall be 
but who never intends to surrender that trust. 
But we have not room to make any thing 
like an abstract of this work, or to follow 
the story through all its windings; although, 
in passing over even those things which are of 
inferior import, we are losing many passages of 


comic effect.” For these, reference must be hai 
to the novel itself; and, in the meantime, we 
must be content with merely glancing at ong 
or two of the most prominent incidents, 

The object which his oppressor has in view 
with regard to Cecil' Hungerford, is to establish 
a report that he is insane, amd therefore inca, 
pable of being the master of his own property ; 
and, in order, if possible, to scare the poor youth 
into actual madness, he is kept in solj 
confinement, and haunted at midnight with 
hideous phantoms and horrid noises,—al) of 
which are, of course, contrived by the arts of 
Sir Lionel and his minions. When Dudley 
comes to the knowledge of this cruelty, he 
seeks an interview with Sir Lionel, Baul 
taxes him with his misdeeds, and demands 
justice for his persecuted and unhappy cousin, 
This leads to a fierce encounter between him 
and the oppressor, in which Dudley is disarmed, 
and his life exposed to the merciless sword of 
his antagonist, from whom, however, he is 
delivered by the interposition of Beatrice, 
Dudley now makes a precipitate retreat from 
the castle, and escapes to the abbey of Glaston. 
bury, where he lays his case before the abbot, 
who tells him that nothing less than an ‘exer. 
cise of the power of Cardinal Wolsey can free 
his cousin from the thraldom of Sir Lionel; he 


with to London, and gives him a letter to the 
lord cardinal. After a variety of amusing ingi. 
dents and surprises, our hero arrives in the 
metropolis, where he meets with a certain Sir 
John Dudley, his kinsman, a gay, heartless, 
selfish court-sycophant (capitally hit off), who 
shews him all the “ sights” of London, and 
initiates him into many of its luxuries and 
dissipations. We are tempted to lay before 
our readers a specimen of the character of this 
worthy, as manifested on his first meeting with 
our hero. 

** On gaining access to his kinsman, a young 
man about his own age, with whom ‘in their 
boyish days he had lived in some degree of 
intimacy, he encountered a frank and friendly 
reception, and was readily promised sucli aid 
and counsel as he could consistently afford him. 
But when Dudley had stated the cause of his 
visit to London, and the occurrences of the 
Tor House, his companion, materially relaxing 
in his professions, although he maintained the 
same friendly gaiety in his manner, exclaimed, 
* Look’ee, goz, for I believe you to be of kith 
and kin to me, though, by Gad’s lid ! I scarce 
know what ; I promised you such service asI 
could consistently afford, that is’ to anys pro- 
vided it marred not the trewage and loyalty 
that I have sworn to another friend, who is 
nearer and dearer to me than all the world 
beside.” Dudley protested that he had not the 
smallest wish to interfere with those who had 
better claims to his good offices than himself; 
nor did he see how his present application 
could do so, unless, indeed, Sir Lionel Fitz 
maurice were the party alluded to. ‘ No, 
indeed, my good coz, that doughty Sir Hycke- 
scorner is no crony of mine; the name of my 
good friend is Jack Dudley, alias Sir John 
Dudley, alias your servant to command, who 
has no wish to wear a Tyburn tippet, alias an 
hempen ruff, nor to let cold steel come between 


of age,|his head and shoulders, as his father did 


before him; for the magnum opus, the great 
business of these times, is to steer clear of the 
noose, the axe, and the lion’s mouth. The 
king loves a tall and proper man, of a comely 
presence, who carries a blithe eye in his head 
and a merry tale in his mouth; they tell me! 





her | strong colouring, and, in some instances, of good 


am like to suit him, and make my way # 





recommends him, therefore, to proceed forth. . 
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court, and “fore Gad! I meddle in no matter 
that may check the advancement of my well- 
peloved and singular good friend Jack Dudley.’ 
‘Surely your interference in behalf of my ill- 
nsed cousin Cecil would not thwart your pro- 
motion.” ‘Gramercy, my master! I know 
not that. Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice stands well 
with the king, which I may tell you is at once 
the law.and the prophets; and I will not lift 
my hand, no, nor my little finger, against‘any 
man who has welcome access to the royal ear. 
Right and justice, and honour and honesty, are 
very pretty things; but life and liberty, and 
the privilege of carrying your head upon your 
shoulders, are still prettier; bow to the hurri- 
cane, if you wish it to pass without knocking 
you down; swim with the stream, if it like 
you to avoid drowning ; suffer any great man 
jo.pull you up hill, but let go your hold when 
you see him sliding down ; call duly upon your 
slightest acquaintance in presperity or a palace, 
but if your dearest friend get into jeopardy or 
agaol, stay at home and take care of him who 
js dearer than the dearest — yourself, for your 
skirt may be near to you, but your skin is 
nearer. These are my maxims; ay, and 
fashionable ones too. How do they like you ?’ 
‘There may be two opinions as to their pro- 
priety, Sir John; but there can be but one, I 

deem, as to their safety.” ‘ Body o’ 
me, I know not that. My father had royal 
warrant for all that he did, and yet his head 
was popped into the executioner’s basket. See- 
ing, therefore, that life is at all times short, 
and in these days somewhat like the pastime 
that Gregory Dawson invented, a game at 
blindman’s buff, it is another of my maxims to 
snatch to-day, because I am not sure of to- 
morrow ; to live while I live ; and eat, drink, 
and be merry, 80 long as the sport will last us, 
asa wise man and a good courtier should do. 
For helping you to a fresh and merry lass, a 
dainty dinner, a sparkling flagon of French 
wine, or a jolly crew to tope it till the moon 
winks at herself in the pint glass, I will back 
Jack Dudley for a bag of forty shilling sove- 
reigns.’ ” 

To this parasite in the high places, Dudley 
looks for a favourable introduction to his patron 
Wolsey ; and after having, by Sir John’s in- 
fluence, heen introduced to the gallery at York- 
house during one of the banquets given by him 
tothe king and his court, he obtains an au- 
dience of the cardinal. This is followed by a 
private interview between Dudley, Sir John, 
and the cardinal, in which the character of 
the last is well sketched: but here we must 
stop till Saturday next, when a second paper 
shall conclude our opinion and illustration of 
the Tor Hill. 





The Amulet, or Christian and Literary. Re- 


membrancer, 1827. London. W. Baynes 

and Son. Wightman and Cramp. 
Ayoruer of the annual volumes which are 
calculated for every taste, whether grave or 
say, Js presented. to us in the Amulet; and 
impressed as we are with the importance, as 
well as the excellence of its plan, it seems,to us 
one in which our best of writers might be 
proud to enrol their names, and one to excite 
their ‘utmost exertion. With this feeling in 
our mind, we must, in the loye cf truth, say that 
we are rather disappointed by the contents of 
the volume now before us. ‘Three parts of it 
are filled by names not only unknown, but 
which would have done well to have remained 
in their original obscurity : much of #he poetry 
is by writers of this stamp; and we searecly 





need add, it belongs to the unattractive class of 


mediocrity. Among those of more note, few 
have done either themselves or these pages 
justice. Of the prose,—when we except a 
writer of considerable promise under the sig- 


nature of L.A. H.; an interesting account of 


the Armerian Christians, by Dr. Walsh; and 
the Children of Ravendale, by J. Roby,—we 
must confess it is not that which we should 
wish to see in the Amulet, There is a degree 
of affectation in the choice of subjects :—pro- 
vided a clergyman can be introduced, a martyr, 
or a church, the business seems done. For our 
good friend Miss Mitford’s sake, we hope the 
Vicar’s Family will remain at Aberleigh ; but 
for our own, we wish she would not think it 
absolutely necessary to commit murder every 
year expressly for the Amulet. We have now 
finished the more disagreeable part of our task, 
and in our specimens we shall endeavour to 
select from the more favourable side. The 
following are curious pictures of Armenian 
manners. 

“ In their marriages they are very precise ; 
not only enforcing the canon of consanguinity 
which our church enjoins, but many others 
which our church does not. A second marriage 
is allowed to the laity, but a third brings with 
it a scandal that no Armenian will venture 
to incur. They are in all things anxious to 
maintain the fitness and propriety of things: 
widows are eujvined to unite themselves to 
widowers only, and spinsters to bachelors. As 
the nation is really Asiatic, their notions of 
female propriety are all founded in oriental 
feelings. Their women are kept in a state of 
severe seclusion ; and the parties to be married 
never see each other, perhaps, till they meet 
at the marriage ceremony. There are certain 
experienced females, whose exclusive profession 
it is to make matches, and who are so nu- 
merous, as to form, like all bodies of people of 
the same pursuits in the East, a kind of corpo- 
ration. ‘Io every family, one. of those has 
access; and when it. is deemed prudent or 
desirable by her friends that a female should 
marry, this person is commissioned to look out 
for a suitable match, and never fails to find one. 
I was invited to the wedding of a young lady 
of one of the first Armenian families in Pera, 
whose match was made in this way, and who, 
I was assured, had never seen the man she was 
going to marry. We went about eight o'clock 
in the evening, and found the house lighted up, 
and full of the lady’s friends, among whom were 
the priest and his wife, very plain, simple- 
looking persons. We passed through several 
ante-rooms, in which were groups of people, 
and were finally ushered into an inside cham- 
ber, round which was a divan, or long sofa, 
against the wall. On the divan was a number 
of Armenian ladies, sitting cross-legged, two 
or three deep, and close together; and at the 
far corner sat a still, motionless form, like a 
bust in a niche, covered over with.a rich veil, 
glittering with gold, which hung down on all 
sides, so as entirely to conceal the figure be- 
neath it. This bust was the bride. Across 
the middle of the room was a line of men 
standing two or three deep, gazing in silence 
on the bride. Out of complaisance to our 
Frank customs, chairs were brought for our 
accommodation, and placed inside the line of 
men: on these we now sat down, and con- 
tinued for a long time to gaze in silence also. 
The bride now, for the first time, permitted 
her veil to be raised ; but it was immediately 
again let fall. The short glimpse, howeyer, 
shewed us a slight figure and a pale face, with 


an expression exceedingly joyless and pensive. 


691 
She formed a strong contrast to the ladies on 
the divan, who, thougii silent, or speaking in 
whispers, were in high spirits. They were all 
distinguished by glittering coronets of gold and 
diamonds, placed on the crown of the head, 
from whence their hair hung down in the most 
beautiful and extraordinary profusion, sweep- 
ing the divan on which they were sitting. 
Their faces in general were lovely, their man- 
ners very modest, but very affable, and no one 
was Veiled or reserved but the bride. Re- 
freshinents were handed to us by two of the 
young ladies, who stepped from the divan for 
that purpose. They consisted of little glasses 
of red rosoglio, followed by spoousful of a 
sweet, white, consistent syrup, like flower 
and honey, and washed down by goblets of 
water not very clear. The refreshment was 
accompanied by music; a group of musicians 
sat in a corner of the room, and played and 
sung appropriate songs. An open space was 
now cleared opposite the bride, and two em- 
broidered mats were laid on it. On these 
were placed two enormous silver candlesticks, 
containing wax tapers of a proportionate size ; 
and between them a third enormous candle, 
without a candlestick, and singularly deco. 
\rated. It was bound on the top of a white 
| pole, and ornamented with festoons of ribands 
jand gold tinsel. As it could not stand by 
| itself, it was bound to the back of a chair, and 
placed directly before the bride. This candle 
was called the ‘ nuptial taper :’ it represented 
the maiden state of the girl, and was to burn 
till that state expired, and she became a wife: 
it is then extinguished, and preserved in her 
family; while the snuff of the wick is taken by 
the priest, who affirms that it is endued with 
many virtues. I did not expect to see the 
Lgrch of 7 thus lighted at a Christian 
wedding. The priest was now called forward 
to perform another important ceremony. A 
low table was placed near the nuptial taper ; 
this was covered with a white cloth or napkin, 
and the priest sat down at one ond, attended 
by another Armenian, who was not a priest, to 
say responses. He took out of his bosom a 
smal] crucifix, and waving it several times in 
the air over the table, he uttered a benediction: 
he then began a prayer, and concluded ‘with a 
psalm, accompanied by his assistant, in a very 
dissonant and nasal tone. When the psalm 
was over, we were curious to see what was 
under the cloth. It was lifted slowly up, anda 
large rich shaw] appeared on the table, which 
was immediately taken and ceremoniously 
wrapped round the bride. This was consi- 
dered one of the most important parts of the 
ceremony, and called ‘ blessing the nuptial 
shawl.’ We now took our leave, and were 
invited to come again on the morrow, when 
the bride was to be conveyed to the bridegroom, 
who was all this time at Galata, a distant part 
of the town, and never suffered to approach 
the house. The next day, about three o'clock, 
the lady was led down in the same dress she 
wore the day before, and, in addition to her 
ample veil, the consecrated shawl was wrapped 
round her in such a way as absolutely to en- 
velop her. An aruba, or Turkish coach, drawn 
by “buffaloes, was waiting at the door; this 
consisted of a long platforni of boards laid upon 
four wheels, and surmounted with a gaudy 
canopy of w carved and gilt. Into this the 
bride was li Wrapped up like a child in 
swaddling el ing to be christened. Her 
female friends, including the priest's wife, to 
the number of ten or twelve, sat round her so 
as effectually to gonceal her person. The nup, 
tia! candle was borne on the stioulder of a boy, 
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who walked before ; and in this way the pro- 
cession slowly moved to Galata, to the house of 
her husband, when, for the first time, he was 
permitted to see her face. The final marriage 
ceremony did not take place till three days 
after, at which no strangers were admitted.” 

“ The burying-place of the Armenians occu- 
pies as of near an hundred acres, on a hill 
that overlooks the Bosphorus. The Turks, on 
the death of a friend, plant a young cypress 
over his grave; their burying-ground there- 
fore consists of extensive groves of these trees, 
which they reserve exclusively to themselves. 
The Armenians generally plant on such occa- 
sions a tree which yields a resinous gum of a 
strong aromatic odour, which fills the air, and 
corrects the exhalations from the graves. They 
grow to a large size, and form very picturesque 
objects in a landscape. Their cemetery on the 

phorus is covered with these trees; and 
from its elevated situation, the view it com- 
mands, and the view it presents, is perhaps the 
most interesting grove in the world. Here 
whole Armenian families, of two or three gene- 
rations together, are constantly seen sitting 
round the tombs, and holding visionary com- 
munications with their friends. Ac- 
cording to their belief, the souls of the dead 
pass into a place called Gayank, which is not a 
purgatory, for, they suffer neither pain nor 
pleasure, but retain a perfect consciousness of 
the bg From this state they may be delivered 
by the alms and prayers of the living, which 
the pious Armenians give liberally for their 
friends. Easter Monday is the great day on 
which they assemble for this purpose; but 
every Sunday, and frequently week days, are 
devoted to the same object. The priest who 
accompanies them first proceeds to the tormbs, 
and reads the prayers for the dead, in which he 
it joined by the family. They then separate 
into groups, or singly sitting down by favourite 
ereves, call its inhabitants about them, and, 
y the help of a strong imagination, really 
seem to converse with them. This pious and 
| aa duty being performed with their dead 
lends, they retire to some pleasant spot near 
the place, where provisions had been previously 
brought, and cheerfully enjoy the society of the 
living. These family visits to the mansions of 
the ere are k, mere enjoyment of this 
5 ve frequently joined their grou 
a nah being considered an intruder : ty 
confess, I have always returned pleased, and 
even edified, the pious though mistaken 
r The island of Marmora lies almost 
within sight of this place, and abounds in 
marble ; this stone is very cheap and abundant, 
and no other is used in erecting tombs. Some 
of these family mausolea are rich and. well 
sculptured ; others of them are very remark. 
ably distinguished. The first thing that strikes 
a'stranger, is a multitude of little cavities cut 
at the angles of the stone; these are monu- 
ments of Armenian charity. The trees abound 
with birds, who frequently perish for want 
of water in that hot and arid soil. These 
cups are intended to be so many reservoirs to 
retain water for their use, as they are filled by 
pata of rain. The Armenians are 
commemorating 


death ; you fore see on their tombs the 
effigies of men semetimes hanging, some- 
times strangled, th 
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this extraordinary fondness for displaying the 
infamous death of their friends, they say 
that no Armenian is ever executed for a 
real crime; but when a man has acquired a 
sufficient fortune to become an object of cupi- 
dity to the Turks, he is then, on some pretext, 
put to death, that his property may be confis- 
cated ; an executed man, therefore, implies 
only a man of wealth and consequence. This 
display is a bitter but just satire on Turkish 
justice, though the Turks are so stupid as not 
to comprehend it. I brought with me a worthy 
Armenian priest one day, who, with fear and 
trembling, translated for me the inscriptions on 
some of these tombs. I annex one as a sample: 


The World I leave to God, 
And my Blood I shed in the aoe Spirit. 
You who mect my Tomb, 
Say for me, 
* Lord, T have sinned,’ 
1197.” 

In the poetical department, we must point 
out, for praise and quotation, the Hour of 
Prayer, a short but sweet poem of Mrs. He- 
mans’s; the Change, by the Rev. H. Stebbing ; 
and, an exceedingly well-written Dramatic 


Sketch, by Miss E. Roberts. We take these |} 


in preference to contributions by Bowles, Croly, 
L. E. L., Wilson, Montgomery, &c. 


** The Hour of Prayer. 


« Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away; 
pee with = — eye, 

vet Following silently ; 
Fone. by the breeze of eve 
Call'd thy harvest-work to leave ;— 
Pray !—Ere yet the dark heurs be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knec. 


Traveller, in the stranger’s land, 

Far from own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world : 
Captive in whose narrow 

Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 
Lift the heart and the knee ! 


Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o’er the — slain, 
yocping on his burial-plain ; 

Ve triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one ly tie! 

Heaven's first star alike ye sce— 
Lift the heart and bend the knee !” 


** The Change. 


I stood—where years before I stood— 
Before that early home; 

The winter's whel torrent flood, 
Had flung not there its foam ; 

Nor there had war, with crimson » 

Hurled in his wrath the brand ; 

Nor pestilence nor famine raved, 

Nor tyranny the land enslaved. 


But there the hand of time had wrought 
That 


The flowers had 'd not, but _ 
Less floridly att brights ure 
irae a at Gate Betas Bee, 





And where another's eye had seen 
But little change in what‘had been,— 
To me time seem’d, with quicker tread, 
His desolating hand to spread. 


ig heost bed ese Gotaehs aA stem, 
he toil of many years; 
But there was round the darkest form, 


.J 
Ww its long-sought home surveyed, 
And found each home-loved thing decayed. 
*Tis not the retrospective glance 

Adown the stream of ad mag : 
That makes us scorn the dizzy dance 
it ts the chaege of things wel 

Cc ie O we love, 

For their sakes who are now above— 


Fhreg nary tab whose forms are ht 
Into that linked chain of thought.” —— 


** The Witch's Ordeal. 
Scene, the outside ofa hovel on the edge of acommon. Avil- 
lage in the distanee. A crowd of rustics assembled. 

lst Rus. Off with the witch, I say! we'll try the test— 
I warrant me the hag willswim. The fiend 
Will be at hand to help—come, —* 7 come, 
Assist to hale her to the river’s brink : 
Then we shall see how like a cork she floats 
Upon the rapid waters. 

2d Down with her! 


us. 

She has perform’d her wicked freaks too long. 

The m oy ene een the corn: the earth 
iw 


Teems with unwholesome damps; whole flocks of sheep 
Are smitten with disease—and has wrought 
These deadly plagues. Beneath the waning moon 


The spell she inly mutter’d.—Off with her! 
Crowd. Ay, a 3 the witch shall swim! 
Ellinor. Na » Nay, good people, hold your eager hands; 

The poor old dame is innocent—indeed 

Shecannot harm you if she would ;—so old, 

So press’d by want. Oh, if she had the power 

To work forbidden spells, she would not starve 

pmo a morsel wrung from the cold hand 

Of most reluctant charity: then pause; 

Nor for an idle prejudice commit 


This cruel deed. 

3d Rus. She has been proved a witch, 
A foul, rank witch. "T'was but a fortnight since, 
She pass’d our door, and out of wicked spite, 
Because the silly children set a cur 
A snarl at her heels, to verjuice turn’d 
A cask of stout October. ’Tis in vain 
We nail the — horse-shoe o’er the h, 
And place witch-straws across the threshold, still 
Our cattle die, and still the noisome t 
Destroys the labourer’s toil, the fa 's hope. 


beldam frem ~ & 
And straight a loathsome toad dragg’d its fo th, 
And shed its venom me ee 


The thyme, and » drying for winter's store. 
Margaret. The hens b all the eggs, and we may 
uw 


rm 

Until our arms drop off—no butter comes. 

Strange cats, with glaring eyes, some of the brood 

She nurtures in her hovel, roam abroad, ‘ 
dart at people’s throats. She sends the owl 

To hoot around our houses. Snakes, and frogs, 

slimy reptiles, birds of night, the bat, 


To some 
But csternighy 

“Alice. She f 1 
At church or meeting: when she mumbles prayers, 
She says them backwards. Out upon the witch— 
Ay, to the river! Down with her, I say! 

Witch. You will not be content until you have 
My life, = greedy blood-hounds! Can I stir 
A step wi Ihout a gibe? Pitfalls are set 
About my path, and I am sorely bruised 
1 sticks and stones cast by the village fry, 

hene’er I wander forth. Your imps are taught 
To maim my cats, I soon shall be without 
A shed to screen me from the sky—the roof 
Is pull’d about my ears. The murrain take 

‘our beasts—the 


red curse hang on all ! 
% Stay, stay! 
Nay, do not curse, mother. ‘ou should strive, 
With meekness with gentleness, to turn 


Their stubborn 
Witch. Turn stones and rocks, 'twoukd be 


A task'as not ; 
I hate the canting vermin, and I'll spend 
My latest breath in railing. Blisters 

your slanderous lips! Famine and pestilence 
Feed on your v' 
let Rus. thou foul-mouth'd witch ! 
Shall we stay by, and hear her curse? 
Sete bess ee her to the stream ! 
—— with the witch! down with the wicked 

(Enter a Traveller on horseback.) 





Ellinor. ‘air, for charity arrest the mad 
ind murdesdye puspess of these credulous, 
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Sr 
ts! They will put to death 
creature, something given, 
Be a eer a ay weg 

Most uw! 5 

Would be a theme for merriment so 

Were they not bent upon a cruel test— 

They'll drown their wretched victim for a witch ! 


3 It were in vain 
To reason with a crowd so obstinate 
And mischievous in their intentions :—stand aside, 
And I will strive to lead them to adopt 
A better ordeal.——My good friends, restrain 
This violence: there is no need to drag 
Yon wretched #o the river's brink ; 
You have a éurer test within your reach— 
You all have Bibles? In a Christian land, 
‘Twere sin to doubt it. Place within the scales 
The sacred volume of the Scriptures,.and, 
However small, however light it be, 
Nay, should one leaf alone remain, ’twill sink 
Like lead to earth, while the convieted witch 
Shall fly above the beam: but should the book 
Be lightest in the scale, then be assured 
That you have ag > this woman.—Who shall say 
That she is guilty, if this holy book 
Proclaim her ? 


t 
innocent 
We'll try the test— 


Rustics. 

It must be true. 

Ist Rus. This Bible’s somewhat large— 
'Twill weigh the beldam down. Now, neighbour Giles, 
Your scales zre handy.—We have been to blame; 

She has outweigh’d the sacred volume—see, 
It seems a feather in the balance. 
ler. Friends! 


+) - 4 —— —_ aoe ke — word 
im who ously vouc! “i to give 

That holy volume to + sinful world, e 

Oh! know ye not, that when the blessed Son 
Of Light and Peace gave up his life for us, 
The power of evil spirits was ey ? 

Live not in —— of Him who chained 
The fiends of darkness, and to all mankind 
Offer’d a free tedemption. 

Witch. _ ow = saved me? 

Traveller. ie word of God has sav !o t, 
And turn in humble thankfulness poy Hin at 
Who will preserve your soul! You now Tejoice 
Because your wretched body has escaped 
From present peril: but a nobler boon 


Courts your mce. Flee away fi 
And ney Mooned Inameontaiar ! naygaeenteg 


Elinor. Thanks, thank. H 
pt ~ e Ss, good sir; it was a happy 


Traveller. » ‘ x 
In a re aah ped Bi ee 

} _ red bm eee for strength, 

This blessed book, andy on md eal 

Another counsellor. ‘Those rustics fear’d 

The word of God: and, lady, may I say 
Noaunfuence was weak, tcaure they heard 

Their idle superstition.” _— 

These do indeed great credit to the writers 
and the work where they have place: but we 
have now only to bestow unqualified praise on 
the getting up of the volume. The plates are 
Very beautiful: a Cottage-girl of \Howard’s, 
and the Children in the Wood of Stothard’s, 
deserve most especial commendation ; but the 
whole furnishes fine specimens of the arts; and 
the engravings alone are worth twice the price 
of the Amulet. The expense now bestowed on 
works of this kind is. great in proportion to 
the popularity which has attended them 3 and 
though, from the nature of the pic-nic system 
by which they are furnislied, it is impossible 
but that they should be unequal in their literary 
contents, the least deserving of them is emi- 
nently deserving of public favour. ‘To the more. 
serious class of readers the Amulet will be very 
acceptable. 





Recollections of the Life of John O’ Keeffe. 
Written by Himself. 2 vots. 8vo. London, 
1826. H. Colburn. 


Ar the age of fourscore years the veteran dra- 
matic writer O’Keeffe has given these recollec- 
tions of his long life to the public ;: or, to use his 
own words, having tried samples: through the 
medium of the New Monthly Magazine, which 
have been favourably received, he now pitches 
his entire sack of corn upon the public market. 
In that sack there is, indeed, a large portion of 
the chaff of garrulity ; but the whole is a prime 
article in its way, axid will furnish both solid food 


and luxuries to the buyer. The very chit-chat 
and gossip of such a man as O’Keeffe are more 
pleasant than the more concentrated and racy 
efforts of y minds. He is the easy, good- 
humoured, and entertaining chronicler of a 
former generation ; and the portraits of people 
distinguished among the busy and animated 
scenes of half a by-gone century are revived 
in his characteristic sketches. His book is thus 
one which cannot be dipped into without amuse- 
ment, and it certainly adds another item to 
our stock of light and cheerful productions in 
the class of anecdote and auto-biography. 

O’ Keeffe was born in Dublin in 1747, and 
designed for an artist. In 1762 he came to 
London; and in 1764 returned to Dublin, 
where his first attempt at drama, the She 
Gallant, was produced at the Smock Alley 
Theatre. But we do not pu to follow out 
the incidents of the author’s life—when he 
wrote, what he wrote, and how he succeeded ; 
—we have at present only time to introduce 
him to our columns, and, after selecting a few 
of his reminiscences by way of example, re- 
serve the further notice of his work for future 
Gazettes. 

The Young Quaker was acted at the Hay- 
market in July 1783. : 

“ The first night there was throughout the 
play only'a single hiss, and that only from one 
person: this was at Edwin in Clod, stopping 
at a table to drink a glass of wine. Edwin 
said to me the next day, ‘ Never introduce 
drinking into a piece that comes out in the 
summer theatre ; for in the gallery they are so 
confoundedly squeezed, and hot,'atd parched, 
that last night a great thirsty fellow envied 
seeing me alone in a large room with a bumper 
of cooling wine at my “a! 

“ My piece of the Shamrock having been 
only a temporary subject, and the occasion 
gone by, Mr. Harris regretted that the fine 
Irish airs of Carolan, which I had selected, 
and which had been taken down from my 
voice by the composer, (airs never before heard 
by an English public,) should be lost : on which 
I suggested to him the idea of my working at 
it again, and bringing it out at his theatre in 
another shape. I did so, and completed my 
Poor Soldier. Shield did the accompaniments 
to the airs of Carolan, which I had chosen, 
and those of his own original composition ; and 
the melodies altogether were beautiful, except 
the introduction of the song, ‘ How happy the 
soldier who lives on his pay.’ I always thought 
that a great blemish to the. piece—the words 
are not mine, neither the music Shield’s. The 
Poor Soldier was acted forty nights. the first 
season. The king commanded it. Carolan the 
Irish bard died only a few years before I was 
born, but I spoke with many who knew him, 
and had heard him chant his minstrelsies. 
Mr. Harris asked me what he was to give me 
for my night and copyright of the Poor Sol- 
dier. I told him three hundred guineas: he 
answered, ‘ You shall have it.’ With his con- 
sent, I let Daly have a copy, who remitted me 
fifty guineas, which sum I thought Mr. Harris 
had a right to, and I gave it to him. I was 
much pleased to hear that Shield had a good 
return from the sale of his music; his labour, 
genius, and cheerfulness, gained him as much 
deserved reputation as if all the melodies had 
been his own composition.” 

Speaking of Peeping Tom, it is related— 

“ During the composition of. the music by 
Dr. Arnold, I told him I wished to introduce 
a favourite air of Carolan’s, and had written 
words to it. He asked me the name of the air, 





i aelanemnenetents aon Sees were ee 
tion. ‘* It is called the Irish Lamentation,’ I 


said. * And what are your words to it? and 
who is to sing it?’ ‘* Peeping Tom;—and 
these are my words :— 

* Merry are the bells, and merry do they ring, 
hse 

Whh a merry sing cone smarts totes be.” : 
‘And this is your Jrish lamentation!’ said 
the doctor, laughing heartily. I immediately 
sung the same air, but very slowly, and giving 
it the real pathos, which had such an effect on 
him, that it almost brought tears in his eyes. 
And it really is one of the most plaintive, 
sweet, and heart-rending strains ever com- 
posed. The king often commanded Peeping 
Tom.” 

“ A long while after the first run of thie 

play in London, I happened to meet at the 
lodgings of Captain Edward Barlow, my old 
friend and countryman, a Mr. Johnson: he 
had been prompter at Drury Lane, in Garrick’s 
day,, who got him to be a purser in the navy; 
but at this time he was treasurer of the theatre 
at Liverpool. We were asking him how the 
new pieces went on at his theatre, their suc- 
cess, &c. ‘* How did such a piece succeed with 
you?’ * Oh, went to the devil at once.’ 
* Indeed! and how did such a piece?’ men- 
tioning another. ‘ Oh, that went to the devil 
too.’ ‘Ha! and how did the new. farce of 
Peeping Tom get on?’ * Oh, went to the 
devil sooner than any of them.’ This caused 
great laughter in the room, and Barlow intro- 
duced him to me (the author), whom he knew 
nothing of before.—Garten, the treasurer of 
Covent Garden Theatre, had also been.a purser 
in the navy; and one day at dinner at’ Mr. 
Colman’s, many ladies being present, the con- 
versation turned, among other sea-affairs, upon. 
the nature of the shark. To the surprise of 
the company, Garten gravely observed, ‘A 
shark is very good eating ;? and upon remark- 
ing our doubtful smile, he added‘in a still 
graver tone, ‘ Why, ’tis as good eating as a 
dolphin.’ We looked at each other, and with 
comical seriousness the word passed round the 
table—‘ Did you ever eat a dolphin?—not I, 
—nor I—I never ate a dolphin.’ ” 
*¢ At Crow Street, Digges was playing Ham- 
let ; in the first scene he broke a blood-vessel 5 
the play was immediately obliged to be changed ; 
the comic performers of She Stoops to Conquer 
happened to be in the house, they instantly 
dressed, and the apology and reason of change 
was expressed to the audience, who being satis- 
fied, the comedy went on. A country. gentle- 
man, I think from Connaught, having come to 
see Digges in Hamlet, was in the pit, but went 
out to buy some oranges in a shop, at a cheaper 
rate, as he thought, than of the women in the 
house, having left Hamlet and the Ghost in 
their conversation : on his return to the pit he 
sat down, heard laughing, looked up, and to 
his astonishment, saw Tony Lumpkin, Tim 
Tickle the bear-leader, and Minidab, who 
‘grinds the music-box,’ revelling over their 
jorum, at the three jolly pigeons; he.was con- 
founded, and took it into his head that. instead 
of returnitig to Crow Street, he had got into 
Smock Alley House.” 

“ In 1784, a reverend doctor brought with 

him from Ireland, his native country, five tra- 

ies and five comedies, all to be acted at 

ry Lane and Covent Garden: -he plagued 
me much to bring him to Mr. Harris, at 
Knightsbridge ; but, before I could do so, the 
doctor himself found means to slip through 
Hyde Park turnpike. The circumstances of 
their interview I had from Mr. Harris himself, 








as he might probably find it in some old collec- 


who’ thus humorously hit upon an effectual 
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ren a eer ante em eames. «emer a 

method to get rid of him and his ten plays. 
One of his tragedies was called Lord Russell, 
and one of his comedies Draw the long bow, 
Mr. Harris received him at his house with his 
usual politeness, and sat with great patience 
and much pain listening to the doctor reading 
one of his plays to him; when he’ had got to 
the fourth act, Mr. Herris remarked that it 
was very fine indeed—excellent; ‘ But, sir, 
don’t you think it time for your hero to make 
his appearance?” ‘ Hero, sir! what hero?’ 
* Your principal character, Lord Russell. You 
are in the fourth act, and Lord Russell has not 
been on yet.’ * Lord Russell, sir!’ exclaimed 
the doctor; * why, sir, I have been reading 
to you my comedy of Draw the long bow.’ 
‘ Indeed! I beg you a thousand pardons for 
my dulness ; but i thought it was your tragedy 
of Lord Riissell you had been reading to me.’ 
The angry author started from his chair, thrust 
his manuscript into his pocket, and ran down 
stairs out of the house. When I again met the 
doctor, he gave a most terrible account of the 
deplorable state of the English stage, when a 
London manager did not know a tragedy from 
acomedy. I hed at his chagrin so whim. 
sically detailed to me, and he was all astonish. 
ment and anger at my ill-timed mirth. This 
reverend gentleman (his dramatic mania ex. 
cepted) was a man of picty and learning ; and 
I believe Mr. Harris’s witty expedient effec- 
tually cured him of profane play-writing, and 
changed a mad scholar into an edifying divine. 
He translated some of the books of Milton into 
Greek, which were, I understood, printed at 
Oxford. In the autumn of 1785 I was asked 
to a venison feast, to meet a large company of 
convivial, pleasant, and distinguished persons, 
It was at a house near the corner of Gerard 
Street, almost opposite Newport Alley. My 
brother brought me there, and with him came 
a reverend acquaintance, a young Prussian 
clergyman: from my dramatic successes the 
whole party were inclined to think me an 
acquisition to their society: there were some of 
the first performers present, and some small 
wits, and large wits and literati. The joke 
aid glass and song went round, and many 
wished to speak to me, and I to speak to them ; 
but, through the wonder and high admiration 
of the Prussian clergyman, I was made a com. 
plete nullity, and almost sent to Coventry ; for, 
when I attempted to speak, he placed himself 
in an attitude of vast attention, and called out 
in an audible voite and foreign dialect — 
* Mind, all 4@ silent!’ ‘This produced much 
mirth: and if any of them made an attempt to 
speak to me, he winked and grimaced, and ina 
half-whisper said, * Let him elone, let him 
alone! he has a éorght—let him alone!’ This 
was one of my grand vexations of celebrity. 
King was of this party, also Charles Bannister 
and his son, Edwin, Moody, Baddeley, &c. 
John Bannister, that excellent actor and 
worthy man, enlivened the company with 
giving his imitations, but my busy, wonder. 
struck Prussian clerical, with his great delight 
in my high reputation, deprived me of the 

of the day.” 

** fhe mention of the drama leads me to 
remark on the great improvements in stage 
dress. When the Earl of Warwick was first 
performed in Dublin, Mrs. Kelf, a most beau- 
tiful woman, and a fine actress in both tragedy 
and comedy, played Lady Elizabeth Grey. She 
dressed from a picture of Vandyke, and her 
appearance had a novel and most pleasing 
effect, it being quite a new thing to dress in 
the habits of the times or country when and 
where the stene was laid, I saw Barry play 


Othello, the Venetian Moor, in a complete suit 
of English regimentals, and a three-cocked 
gold-laced hat!—and Thomas Sheridan, in 
Macbeth, dressed in scarlet and gold English 
uniform; and when King, he wore a Spanish 
hat turned up before, with a diamond and 
feathers in the front. All the characters in 
the play of Richard III. appeared in the same 
modern clothes as the gentlemen in the boxes 
wore, except Richard himself, who dressed as 
Richard, and thus looked an angry Merry- 


Andrew among the rest of the performers. In| I 


the play of Henry VIII. none wore the habits 
of the times but Henry himself: his whole 
court were apparelled in the dress only known 
two hundred years after. Some of the great 
performers had peculiar tricks of fancy in their 
acting. Digges, in Macbeth, preparing for his 
combat with Macduff, always put his fingers to 
the bosom of his waistcoat, and flung it entirely 
open: this was to shew he was not papered— 
a previous defence, which was thought unfair 
and treacherous ; he then with his open right 
hand gave a few taps to the side of his hat, 
drew his sword, and fought until he was killed.” 

We will finish with the adventures of a 
Dorsetshire boor in London, as related by 
himself, and which furrished our author with 
an original character for a drama. 

‘6¢ Sir, [ wanted to get into bread at London; 
I had a relation, a great shoemaker, in Oxford 
Road ; and, sir, he worked for all the topping 
gentility round about, But I walked up and 
down Oxford Street four times, putting my 
interrifications to all the folks that were walk. 
ing up and down like myself ; I wondered that 
they had nothing else to do; but none of them 
knew my cousin. I was so fatigued (for I had 
walked to London) that I thought of getting 
an apartment for myself; so then I went on, 
and on, and on, over the bridge; and ax’d 
where I be gotten to; they called it Newington 
Butts, and ’twas ten o’clock at njght; the 
people were mostly out of the streets, and I had 
no apartment yet ; all the shops were shut up, 
so I goes over to a man, (he was the watch- 
man,) says I to him, * Good man,’ I don’t wish 
to come to any harm to-night, so I'll restore 
my person up to the watch, for I am informed 
I might demand you to take care of me.’— 
* Well,’ says the watchman, ‘ go over to that 
there house over the way, and if they will not 
take you in, we'll see if we can take care of 
you ;’ so I goes me over. Though it was a 
public house, I didn’t feel any consternation, as 
{ had a good half-crown in my pocket. I ax’d 
for a bed, so the woman bid me come in ; and 
I told her I required supper. * What will you 
have ?” says she. * I'll have,’ says I, ‘ a good 
beef-steak, as I have been told beef-steaks are 
no where so good as in London.’ She said 
* that wasn’t so easy to be gotten, but that 
there was a cook-shop at hand, where I could 
get every sort of victuals cold.’ * Then,’ says 
I, ‘ good woman, choose what you like best ; 
I submit myself to your fancy.’ ‘ Then,’ says 
she, ‘ the boy shall get you a nice morsel of 
pickled salmon, and a slice of plum pudding.’ 
Well, :sir, I made a very hearty supper; and 
a pint of porter put me into a very good 
jollifieation ; but I ruminated on a bit of 
cheese that T had left in my pocket: I took it 
out, and ax’d the mistress to give it a bit of a 
toast ; but Lord a marcy, sir! she so reviled 
me—that her boy was gone to bed, and her 
fire was out, and said I might go to bed 
too, if I was an honest man}; 80, sir, I did for 
sartain. But, in the middle of midnight, I 
was awakened with a terrible admiration of 





people bawling * Watch! watch !’ and some 


I fancied cried out ‘ Murder!’ and some 
‘ Thievery!’ Says I to myself, this won't do; 
so up I gets, and walks along a long passage 
to alarm the people what was to be done; 
but I found I was the only passenger that 
was up in the house ; so I gets my way hack to 
my own chamber, and sleeps a bit. It was 
now pretty lightish, and I puts on my apparel, 
and goes me down again. I saw by the clock 
it was five o’clock ; so as there was none of the 
possessors up to take my money in the house, 
leaves me a shilling on the post of the 
banisters, that they might find it there for 
my reckoning; for, sir, ax all thé people of 
Lulworth if I an’t as honest a man as any 
in the whole county of Dorset. So I unbolts 
me the door, and coming into the road, I finds 
every thing as quiet as if nothing had hap. 
pened. Thinks I, they’ve all murdered one 
another, and now think nothing about it: so 
I walks along to get into the streets, till I 
found myself again at that tall, high-topped 
noblix that sticks up there in the middle of the 
roads. I gets me again over the bridge, but I 
thought they had lowered the banisters of 
each side; and then I got me into a long 
wooden market, that I hadn’t seen before: here 
the people looked all alive—but I listened to 
the great church clock, and ’twas eight. I 
couldn’t give imagination where they were all 
running to; but I thought I might see as well 
as the best. I was obligated to run, they 
shouldered me about so; and I walks upa high 
hill street, and there, Lord a’ mercy! there 
was a million of folks! I gets up toa great 
stone house—Lord o’ Heaven! if it wasn’t 
Newgate, that I read of often ina newspaper ; 
my heart was all.in a palflication, though what 
has an honest man to be afraid of ? I was 
walking out of amongst it, when a gentleman 
said to me, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ if you stop a few 
minutes, you’!l see the men put into the cart to 
go to Tyburn.’ I thought thet was civilish 
enough, so what will you have of it? Stand 
there I did; but oh! Lord a’ mercy, mercy! 
I was ready to drop on the spot when the third 
man stepped into the cart with the rope about 
his neck. I saw—I looked in his face—twas 
a town’s lad of my own! we were like two 
brothers, sir!—.we were the dearest friends 
when we were two boys. —Oh, Lord! sir, [ 
was so fearful! there was two carts full; but 
poor Robert! Yet I was so dismal to see him 
look so hardened! but he was dressed quite 
genteel: all the rest that were to be hanged 
was in black ; but Robert, he had on as pretty 
a blue coat, and a red waistcoat; better than 
this—his white cotton stockings, handsome 
buckskin breeches, aud very good plate buckles ; 
his shirt was quite clean, his hair tied and 
powdered ;—-a labourer, sir, and as honest 
a fellow as any in Dorsetshire. I was in no 
great haste to go after him, my mind got so 
troublesome ; but I could not help myself, the 
crowd shoved me on so. Yes, sir, I went 

the way; but, sir, to see that Jack Ketch; 
such an ill-omened dirty devil—it looked as if 
all the. rest were gentlemen, and that he 
came to wait on them: he took it so light, 
too; his ugly face was all joyish laughing, 
and talking and spitting his tobacker about. 
‘Well, sir, sure enough, under the gallows tree 
I did come up and speak to Robin. I ax’d him 
how he did, and he shook hands with me. I 
‘was all in a trembling, but he was so bold! 
T said, ‘ Robin, remember where you're going 
God loves not ‘proud hearts—remember thy 


Creator in the days of thy youth. God be 
merciful to you, Robin !"—* Amen,” he said,— 





* good by to you, old friend,’ Then the parson 
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bid him not mind -vanities. O Lord! sir, I 
would see the last of him, though it shocked 
my soul, and I cried for him, sir, more than I 
did for myself, for Robin was once as good 
a lad, sir! but bad company, sir—. This 
melancholy put me out of conceit with London, 
and I walked softly on so dismallish, and came 
to a stone man and horse: it was Charing 
Gross, and a man said to me—‘ Take care of 
yourself, my lad, or you'll be pressed, for the 

is about, and they are hot.’ I said 
to myself, * I’ll not go to sea ;’ so what does me 
do, but I orders a coach, and bids the man of 
it bring me up to Hyde Park Corner; there 
I me out, and pays him his wages, 
which he ax’d, with my other shilling ; then, 
thinks I, with my sixpence I'll get a bite of 
bread and cheese at the first public house 
straight on; but, before I wanted it, I put my 
hand in my pocket, and lucky I did so, for no 
i was there. ‘ Here,’ says I, ‘ is a fine 
thing!’ this was misfortunate enough ; so I 
went by the house, and walked on ; but I had 
agood heart—‘ I will go back home,’ says I, 
+ 125 miles, and not a farthing in my pocket.’ 
I walked on stoutish enough, till I got to 
Brentford; there I got very hi and 
faintish, and I thought to ax somewhat, but 
my heart misgave me; but, sure enough, at 
Hounslow I did pluck up courage to tell a 
gentleman how it was with me, and he gave me 
three-pence : that, all the people of Lulworth 
ca say, was the first charity Toby Thatch 
ever put into a pocket of his; so I got me a 
pint of ale, and just a bite of bread and cheese, 
and then, says I, ‘ Here goes,’ and cleverly I 
walked on. But: near Basingstoke, there, 
sir, I met a waggon; it was the property 
of his honour the Duke of Bolton, and says 
his honour’s driver to me, * How far are 
you going, young man?’ [ told him, I was 
making the best of my way into the county of 
Dorset. * I’m going that way,’ says he, ‘ and 
Pil give you a lift as far as Salisbury.’ I was 
full of happiness: at this. Says I, ‘ I thanks 
you for your kind offer, but I won’t deceive 
you ; like an honest man, I tell you beforehand, 
downrightedly, I haven’t got a farthing to 
pay you the recompense.’ ‘ Ne’er heed your 
meg says he; * canst thee drive?” ‘ Why,’ 
says I, «I thinks I know a little bit of that.’ 
‘ Ay, I warrant you does,’ says he; ‘ to tell 
you truly, I don’t find myself very well, and I 
must be going all night; so if you take the 
whip and drive, you shall have the ride and 
plenty of victuals to boot.’ I thought the 
cart had dropped from heaven, sir, it was so 
blessed. Well, sir, I got me in; this brought 
me on all the way to Salisbury ; and after that, 
if I couldn’t walk, to my shame be it spoken ; 
80 neither stop nor stay did I make, till I got 
me home here to Lulworth, my native place. 
Now, sir, to pleasure you, there was my Lon- 
don journey.’” 





Notes and Reflections on Germany. 
WE continue our review of this various and 
entertaining volume without troubling our 
readers with a running commentary. The 
mines at Saltzburg are thus described : 

“ About nine miles from Saltzburg are the 
famous salt-works of Hallein. It is a beautiful 
drive, and a most rewarding sight; to me, 
moreover, it was a new thing, for a mine had 
never seen. I took an early dinner in the 
town of Hallein, at a very comfortable hotel, 

I was well and cheerfully served. Ata 
table in the same room sat two gentlemen, of 


middle age, one of whom, a pale clever-looking 





man, with bad health and bright eyes, soon fell 
into conversation with me. While it was 
general, all was well; but as soon as he found, 
on questioning me, that I was come to visit 
the mine, he broke away on his hobby, and 
left me at a wondering, but not an envying 
distance. He recommended to me the perusal 
of two quarto volumes, in which these salt- 
works were most particularly described, and 
some other volumes of like dimension, on his 
favourite study. He politely expressed his 
regret that he could not have the pleasure of 
accompanying me that evening, and I saw he 
would not unwillingly have done so. When he 
took his departure, the steel hammer at the 
head of his walking-stick announced to me that 
he was that most formidable of enthusiasts— 
an enthusiastic geologist ;—a travelling noble- 
man, as my host informed me, and very learned. 
Although his manners were most pleasing, I 
was heartily glad to be left alone with my 
ignorance. The language of geology is one 
apart, as hard as granite, but not quite as 
durable ; for I am told the terms are continu. 
ally changing. To have taken my first lesson 
in that study in a mine would, doubtless, have 
been a great advantage; but I freely confess 
that the last thing I wanted to listen to in the 
bowels of the earth was a lecture on geology, 
as diffuse as this worthy philosopher would pro- 
bably have given me. I ascended the mountain 
behind Hallein, by a beautiful and easy path, 
amid scenery of a most peculiar and enchanting 
character. There is the black pine, as in 
Switzerland, and there is grass and pasture 
intermingled with the forest patches, as in that 
country; but yet they-are differently disposed, 
and the verdure of the sward is of that beauti. 
ful depth which, I have been told, is so remark. 
able during their brief summer in Norway. As 
far as imagination has ever pictured to me 
Norwegian scenery, that of the mountain above 
Hallein must greatly resemble it. Near the 
summit of the mountain you find a small church 
and a few dwellings, and, not very distant, in 
the face of a small cliff, is the entrance into the 
mine. You are taken into a small room; a 
light coarse dress (as of a miner), which entirely 
covers your own, is given to you; one stout 
glove, as worn and polished as the groove of a 
pulley, for holding the ropes as you descend the 
shafts ; a lighted candle is put into your hand, 
and, with a miner before you who does not 
talk, and a domestique de place -who will if you 
let him, you enter the rock. Man is the rabbit 
here: innumerable long pierce the 
mountain in every direction: they are, for the 
most part, strongly lined and roofed with rough 
timber ; but the swelling and pregnant earth 
does, here and there, force a way, and, between 
the gaping ribs and rafters, you see the rock- 
salt, with its veins, of a deep or bright colour: 
the gray and red predominate, but, occasion- 
ally, it has a fine yellow tinge, or is variegated 
with a dark blue. The descents, although some 
of them are considerable, are none formidable, 
or even difficult: you lie down on an inclined 
plank, between two smoothly-rounded spars; 
a rope, which is made fast both above and 
below, is held lightly :in the hand, and you 
descend with the greatest possible ease. If you 
lie too far back, the motion is slow and hesitat- 
ing; if you lean too far forwards, you may, 
and probably will, pitch upon your head; but 
if you hit the happy medium, ‘ the cord flies 
swiftly through your glowing hand,’ and, quick 
as lightning, you are fathoms down below. 
There are two-and-thirty reservoirs at Hal- 
lein; ‘the principal one. will long be remem- 
bered by the visiter; Emerging from a marrow 
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gallery in the rock, I came suddenly upon the 
edge of a small lake. A faint and Turid light 
gleamed upon the surface of it; some human 
figures, indistinctly seen as to forms or faces, 
further than that all were pale, stood and 
moved on the bank opposite. I entered a small 
bark with my guide, and was ferried over it. 
All that I had ever read of the heathen hell— 
of the -hell that poets feign—rushed to my 
imagination, and my blood ran chill with an 
awful delight. The rock above is blackness 
and darkness, and glistens slimy and damp as 
the grave. The rock around is so thrown into 
shadow, as to look cavernous and sepulchral. 
The water is stagnant and sluggish, without a 
voice, without a smile; all is severe, sad ; 
it seems a gulf between life and death, or, 
rather, between the grave and hell. I lingered 
long here, fascinated as by some unearthly 
power; I passed and repassed the gloomy water ; 
I walked on the rocky bank there where it lay 
in deepest shadow’; and from the sixth book of 
the ineid I peopled the melancholy region. 
Nor did I forget that great gulf which the 
Word: of Truth has told us is fixed between 
those that have served God and those that have 
served Satan. All may read that book of the 


neid with deep profit to their souls, beyond 
the solemn pleasure which it must afford the 
imagination. 
* That angry justice form’d a dreadful hell, 
That bterraneous regions 
That 
And 


osts in sul dwell, 


Aen nn ee 

Yet this dost thou believe? : 
Such children and such men may find that,in 
all ages it has been easy to wound the consci- 
ence and convict human beings of sin; and he 
may learn that to heal the wounded conscience 
was beyond the power of the wisest teachers of 
mankind till the soft voice of the Gospel-mes- 
sage was delivered. 

* Lightning and thunder (Heav: 

As bicoes before th Almighty 2 
Those but proclaim his style, and disa’ » 
The stiller sound succeeds, and God is there!” 
Small as the first faint ray of mercy dawning 
on the darkened soul is the gleam of light, 
which, from a black chamber in the bosom of 
the mine, is visible at the extremity of a gal- 
lery that seems interminable. You take a 
seat with your guide on a kind of wooden horse 
on wheels, and are dragged with great rapidity 
for eight hundred yards along a narrow pas 
in the rock, not without an apprehension that 
you may be bruised against the sides of it, and, 
at length, emerge in safety at the bottom, of 
the mountain, on the opposite side, and find 
yourself in a scene of wood and grass, lighted 
by the sun, and still, but the stillness of life. 
You hail it, your fiesh and your heart leap, to 
the vivifying influence, and you lie down upon 
earth’s green lap, as on that of a mother., I 
returned home to Saltzburg delighted: I had 
seen, as I have said, a new thing. I well know 
that I ought to have been disappointed. You 
see at Hallein no chambers of the rock in crys- 
tal; no grottos, no chapels, no dwellings, no 
families begotten, born, and reared, where the 
sun never shone. The reservoir or lake of 
which I have spoken is said, when fully illu- 
minated, as it is occasionally, out of compli- 
ment to royal visitors, or conquerors ef renown, 
to present a superb spectacle. The few feeble 
torches which they placed around it for me, 
and which just served to make darkness visible, 
I should, even by choice, have preferred. I 
could not help smiling to myself as I drove 
hometo think of my escape from the man of 
science,-and his*equal good fortune; for I 
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should. certainly, have either run, rudely from 
. him ‘in the labyrinthine passages of the mine, 
or have been silent, or inattentive, or worse for 
him, put him behind me on my broomstick and 
ied him away into the regions of. the air, 
leaving his hammer and some glorious specimen 
crystallised in cubes far behind us.” 
Of Vienna, its amusements, and theatre, the 
. following is an interesting account :— . 
. The Germans, as a people, love to escape 
in thought from the present: to the past ; they 
are ever ready to revert to those periods of 
_ time which are so richly coloured by the hues 
of romance, and which shine bright with the 
deeds of chivalry. Not far from Vienna the 
. emperor himself has.a costly toy, exhibiting 
’ this taste very strongly; it is called the 
Knight’s Castle,.and has been erected with 
. great care and keeping, after the model of some 
ancient baronial castle; moat, drawbridge, 
portcullis, arched gateway, court, hall, chapel, 
- chambers, dungeons, walls, passages, galleries, 
- communications, turrets,—all. correctly de- 
, Signed and fitted. The. apartments have old 
ceilings, old wainscottings, that have been pur- 
. Chased at a expence ; old furniture, old 
pictures, ancient armour, ancient manuscripts, 
and illuminated missals; and, preserved in 
_ glass cases, many most valuable curiosities,— 
goblets, vases, dishes, trinkets, toys,—all of 
the middle ages, and of rare -costliness.. At a 
little distance from the castle he has a tilting- 
ground, with regular lists for the joust and 
tournament. Once or twice they have held 
mogk tourneys here for his amusement. Me- 
thinks, if the grim Albreehts and Rodolphs. of 
other days could look cut of their graves, they 
- ould not choose but sniile at their descendants, 
' This ‘taste obtains among the people. I saw, 
while Iwas in Vienna, two pieces, one in their 
‘ Opera-house, entitled * The Prince of Bavaria ;’ 
+. the ‘other ‘at: the court theatre, called ‘ The 
Fortunes and Death of King Ottocar.’ In the 
former, which was ‘a fine pageant, it was sur- 
prising with what minute attention all the 
suits of, armour had been prepared; nothing 
_ could. be more perfect -than the illusion. . The 
‘_ prince ‘was personated by a fine handsome 
= young man, with fuir shining hair ;-and when 
ie stood unhelmed beside the lady of his. love, 
wooing her, it was a fine picture. In one part 
they introduced twenty knights on horseback, 
and gave a scene a little too Astley-like, but 
exceedingly well done. In the latter piece, 
which is a tragedy, but I should judge a heavy 
one, there is aaa | of the like show, and really 
‘ (armour, beard, and build, all considered,) the 
fierce Ottocar seemed to live again in the person 
of his representative. But, speaking of the 
theatre in Vienna, I must forget things like 
these. 1 went repeatedly to the court theatre, 
rhere alone the true drama is given, and I 
‘was alike surprised and delighted. I was 
fortunate enough to be present at the represent- 
ation of the ‘ Death of Wallenstein.’ Alth 
I sent early to secure a seat, and went earl 
that I might reach it without inconvenience, i 
could only get a seat in the last row but one of 
the parterre, and the theatre was crowded. I 
have before said that.I am ignorant. of the 
German | age ; but, -by translation, and 
analysis, I was well acquainted with the ro ye 
of Wallenstein ; I could. follow and fee all 
through. I made no effort to construe, as it 
were, but let the words. fall on my ear; and, 
if it caught the sense wells if not, the. picture 
and the movement, the look and the tone, 
_ Were enough for me. The effect of German 
a least of such acting as this—is won- 
derful: it has a character, of nature in it that 





ismever: lost sight of ; the walk,: the turn, the 
entrance, the exit; the rising, sitting, using 
the hand,. ungirding of a sword; adjusting of 
a 
3 and.the tones: ever varying, as they do, 
according to what is said and felt among persons 
of the like class in actual life. ‘The actor who 
performed Wallenstein never once gave you 
the idea of a man that had learned the words 
apart, and uttered them before; and when, 
at the close, after the finest possible. exhibition 
of a silent, superstitious, thoughtful frame of 
mind, he passes down the stage to his sleeping- 
chamber, you feel a stamp of reality about it 
all,—as if you alone had been permitted to 
listen to the words of this being, and to see 
him thus,—as if they never could be: uttered, 
he never looked upon, again. The. character 
of Thecla was admirably filled : the taste would 
have desired for her a more beautiful face and 
form, though she was not plain ; but the eye, 
as it followed her movements, was satisfied ; 
the ear, as it listened to the soft and loving 
tones of. a voice sweeter than any song, was 
ravished. The celebrated scene in this tragedy 
where Thecla, having demanded an interview 
with the officer who brings to her father the 
intelligence of her Jover’s fate, asks for -and 
listens to the detail .of his-honourable daring 
and melancholy death, is a situation as nobly 
conceived, and as effective, as any in the whole 
range, of. the drama., The audience, but for 
coursing tears and bursting sighs, were mute. 
Women were in every box ; and in the body of 
the theatre stood a crowd of manly and bronzed 
officers.’’ 
Of Dresden we shall say little ; and of Berlin 
no great deal: at the latter, the author says— 
_* I was nt at the performance of Cene- 
rentola. The- house was crowded to excess, 
and. the orchestra was superlatively good. At 
the breaking up, the delay caused by the car- 
riages enabled me as thoroughly to see a large 
portion of the society of Berlin as a foreigner 
might, who should stand on a Saturday night, 
in May, in the crush-room at our Opera-house 
in the Haymarket : of a truth, the contrast is 
sufficiently great. .The number of equipages 
may sound inconsistent with what I have before 
said, but, as.I,stood near the door, I was en- 
abled to see that these were, for the most part, 
hired carriages, and that there were not thirty 
of. that .class which belong to the regular esta- 
blishment of a nobleman or man of fortune. I 
was .most particularly pleased in: the great 
theatre, on two occasions, to observe the quiet, 
attentive,-and unostentatious deportment of 
the young princes, although, being seated in 
the royal box, a vast and splendid one, fronting 
the stage, they were necessitated to observe the 
usual forms ; forms, I think, desirable to be 
kept up, and. which .it. is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted that the king himself so-indolently 
evades: he was present in.a retired side-box. 


ough { Between the acts they leaned against the stove 


at the back of the royal box, in conversation 
with their aides-de-camp. . The very instant 
the performance was about to.recommence, they 
came forward quietly to their seats, and gave it 
their full. attention: - their, aides-de-camp sat 
very considerably behind them, and near the 
wall stood. several of the royal domestics. A 
prince of blood. royal, especially in a despotic 
government, should; appear as one. A king 
walking about side-by-side with you, with his 
hands behind him, who can do just-what he 
pleases with, you by.a scratch of: his pen, is a 
sort of take-in. No, I should say, you are a 
king, a kind and: a good one, (for that the 
King of Prussia is,) but still a king, and there- 


1, all deliberate, without being affectedly | ask 
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fore, pray, my dear man, keep your di 
I was much amused by two oie. 
me, speaking. of the youngest prince: one 
ing, eagerly, ‘ Why he has got the epaulets 
of a major ; when was this? I neyer heard of 
this.’—* Oh,’ said the other, ‘ he has been pro. 
moted since the last review ; and I assure yon. 
that he is a good promising young officer, and 
understands his duty in the field.’—‘ I dare to 
say he is quite happy.now,” rejoined the other, 
looking back at him with evident satisfaction, 
There was a something strange to the English 
ear in the importance attached to his military 
rank, as if prince went for nothing at the age of 
nineteen. However, they are truly.a military 
people; and; indeed, to say the truth, although 
the garrison of Berlin is not very large, from 
the constant appearance of uniforms and sol. 
diers in all places and at all hours, Berlin has 
the air of a capital occupied by..some well. 
behaved foreign force, and..cheerful and pro. 
tected under their strict discipline. 

*¢ There is _a woman’s grave near Berlin 
which all travellers do fondly and reverently 
visit. None needs to be informed of the life, 
the fortunes, and the fate of, the late and be. 
loved Queen of Prussia,—beloved, not only by 
a devoted husband, but by an entire people, 
who respected her pure example as_a wife and 
a mother, and adored her patriot. spirit as their 
queen. The subject of indignities which never 
have been, and never will, be,. forgiven to the 
iron Napoleon ! and the witness of public cala. 
mities, which, although they could not subdue 
her generous and royal mind, corroded the in. 
ward principle of life, stole the bloom from her 
youthful cheek, the light from her fair eyes, 
bowed down her beautiful form, broke her 
young heart, and laid her in the tomb. This 
tomb is in the garden of Charlottenburgh. 
Acquainted with it by no previous description, 
Tleft the palace of Charlottenburgh, and walked 
down the-garden alone, the person in attend. 
ance having pointed-out the direction, and pro- 
mising -to. follow with the. key. It was not 
without surprise that I came suddenly, among 
trees, upon a fair white Doric temple. I might, 
and should, have deemed it a mere adornment 
of the grounds,—a spot sacred to silence, or 
the. soft-breathed sung; but the cypress and 
the willow declare: it as a habitation of the 
dead. There was an aged invalid busily occu- 
pied about the portal, in sweeping away the 
dead and yellow leaves, which gathered: there, 
and which the November blast, in mockery of 
his vain labour, drove. back upon it in larger 
and louder eddies. He shook his gray head at 
me, and, not seeing any body, with me, warned 
me petulantly away. Nay, when the.guardian 
came, it might be fancy, but he seemed ill 
pleased that the sanctuary should be violated. 
Upon a sarcophagus of white marble lay a 
sheet ; and the outline of a human form was 
plainly visible beneath its folds. It seemed as 
though he removed a winding-sheet, to shew a 
beloved corse, when the person with me rever- 
ently turned it back, and displayed the statue 
of his queen. It is a portrait-statue recumbent, 
said to be a perfect resemblance,—anot as in 
death, but when she lived to bless and be 
blessed. Nothing can be more calm and kind 
than the expression of her features. The bands 
are folded on the bosom ; the limbs are suffici- 
ently crossed to shew the re of life. She 
does but sleep,—she scarce sleeps ;—her mind 
and heart are on her sweet lips. . It is the work 
of Rauch, and the sculptor may, indeed, be 
proud. He has given to his widowed king & 
solace for his life. Here the king often. comes, 





and passes long hours alone ; here he brings ber 
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children annually, to offer garlands at her 
ve. These fame in withered. mournfulness 
above this living image of their departed mother; 
and-each year sees them renewed. Even a 
stranger might sit soothed for hours by the 
side of this marble form, it breathes such purity, 
such peace. I wish it were more the custom 
in these days to place the portrait-statue re- 
eumbent on the monument of the dead. It is 
the finest: kind of ‘memorial: nor less so, I 
think, even where, as in the middle ages, it is 
. allowed to approach to the appearance of the 
corse, provided the features be preserved, and 
the execution, nature: the fillet round 
the temples, the cheeks slightly collapsed, and 
the limbs stretched out in the stony rigidity of 
death, have a most affecting and sublime cha- 
racter. As-soon as we had left the temple, the 
old man, fobbing his disregarded fee without 
looking at it, returned to his s and use- 
less task, with all that wasted diligence which 
often marks the activity of the second child- 
hood; and as I looked back I saw the disturbed 
leaves circling round his aged head. How 
strange, how mysterious are) the decrees of 
Heaven !—youth and beauty lie buried in the 
early grave,—lone and withered age lives on!” 
We must still reserve for another Gazette, 
in order to do justice to the writer, the 
illustration of his journey to Presburg, and 
some other remarks connected with the fine 
arts in Germany. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Tue Souvenir, with its charming plates, and 
as charming literary bouquet, reached us too 
late for a review in this week’s Gazette: we 
shall, however, turn to it with good will in our 
ensuing Number, and in the mean time ac- 
knowledge its appearance as a bright star 
among the productions of the’ season. A por- 
trait of Byron, by Mr. West, has interested us 
exceedingly : but, altogether, its graphic illus- 
trations and general attractions are of so high 
an order, that we must not begin their specifi- 
cation at the late hour at which they have been 
brought under our notice. 


The Guide to French Conversation. By I. L. 
Mabire. Seventh Edition. London, 1826. 
Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell. 

Tue number of editions through which this 

little volume has gone may be a fair criterion 

of its deserts. By arranging French and En- 
ish sentences under connected heads, it may 
readily and usefully consulted by learners ; 
but yet all works of the class are liable to some 
objections. They are as apt to mislead as to 

Instruct, unless the student has, to a certain 

extent, a previous knowledge of the language. 

We shall be understood when we quote a single 

phrase:—“* 4 fool’s bolt is soon shot;” this 

proverb is rendered, justly enough as td sense, 

but absurdly, as to language,—‘* Un fou a 

biensot dit sa pensée;” in which there is not 

one important. word of the original strictl 
translated. - : 
nee 


ORIGINAL. 
t+ #ationat poiiTy aND FINANCE (v). 
To Correspondents, Se. 
We feel strongly with a valuable correspond- 
ent that the important and difficult subject we 
have undertaken to discuss is one upon which 
the mass of the people cannot reason, though 
they feel the misery entailed upon them with 
regard to it by deeply-rooted prejudices; and 
that it is most essential to urge it upon the con- 








judgment upon it throughout the kingdom ; 
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sideration of parliament,—through parliament 
upon the attention of government,—and thus; 
ultimately to hope for the adeption of measures 
which shall give a permanent and unquestion- 
able security, as a measure of value, to the 
currency of the country. It is to this purpose 
that our humble efforts have been and are 
directed ; and it is honourable to the general 
Press of Great Britain to observe with what 
alacrity, candour, and fairness, it has taken up 
the question, and thrown it out for public dis- 
cussion. With this efficient assistance, we may 
truly: assume that the Plan, the outline of 
which we have very briefly explained, now 
occupies the minds most competent to form a 


and very widely engages popular observation. 

In this state of the case, we feel it to be our 
duty to proceed with such explanations as may 
tend to neutralise conflicting interests and 
remove the. existing prejudices to which we 
have alluded ; desiring it, however, always to 
be remembered that, in this place and in our 
personal character, we must only be viewed 
as pioneers endeavouring to clear the way ;— 
and not as fully competent expositors, with 
space, information, and power, enough to de- 
velop the entire system, and level every obstacle 
which might impede its adoption. 

The certain periodical return of national 
panics, national distresses, and national con- 
vulsions ;. the knowledge that they have oc- 
curred, and must in the nature of things occur 
and occur again, render it unnecessary for us 
to insist upon the expediency of establishing 
a new and better system, if such gan be,devised 
and carried practically into execution?;,We say 
that, not merely in our opinion, but in the 
opinion -of very able and infelligefit men, 
the plan which has been opened in these pages 
is susceptible of being constitutionally 
and made to operate with the utmost. ity. 
An idea has been started that the 
must be very complex, eee fric- 
tion and abuse: but’ it is, metse. Bank 
is not a bank of deposit..it is a plain, uncom- 
plicated Ledger Credit: and tes any person, 
acquainted with business, consider differ. 
ence between the duties imposed: by the former 
and the mere keeping of am account, and it 
will be perceived’ at once that the national 
source of all the curreney of the - 
agreeably to our proposition, would. not require 
an establishment so numerous as: that of the 
present Bank of England.. We should want 
no treasurers, no cashiers, no counters of money ; 
in/short, none, or very few, of the officers and 
officials who make the bulk of such concerns : 
an immensity of our business could be trans- 
acted by a score of competent book-keepers. 

Again, with respect to an objection which is 
naturally felt by a people wisely and consti- 
tationally jealous, namely, that the control 
over the currency might lead to a dangerous 
authority, and, at some critical time, be abused 
by ambitious rulers; we are p to shew 
that if our plan were adopted in all its details, 
so far from any new and perilous influence 
being created for the governing, it would be 
widely and universally diffused among the 
governed. The legislature, it is true, must 
possess in this, as in every thing else, the 
power of ultimate appeal (that which it pos- 
sesses with our currency, national debt, and 
national resources of kind now); but 
fixed laws and unalterable rules at the foun- 
tain-head ;.—never-closed and minute pub- 
licity ;—the division and subdivision of the 
influence, so that the remotest parish in the 


eR nae een eee oy 
pthese, and other checks which we cannot now 
henumerate, should so firmly, and manifestly, 
and continually operate, as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any abuse of power. 

Having bestowed a few remarks upon these 
great, and it may be said, fundamental doubts 
which we have seen alleged against our plan, 
we will venture to allude to other of its in- 
herent qualities; not, however, with the design 
of entering into the details concerning them, 
but rather with the view to prove that the 
points connected with them have not escaped 
anxious and minute deliberation. We would 
not startle those who are accompanying us 
through these papers by claiming too much ; on 
the con » they may believe that we have 
always kept within the bounds of calm specula- 
tion and anticipatory benefits. But we are bold 
to state our perfect conviction that the Corn and 
Usury questions (which distract the country, 
and puzzle the wisest) would be so peculiarly 
and materially affected by the proposed altera- 
tion in.our currency, as to leave them open to 
incredible improvement. It seems demon- 
strable that corn might be preserved for ever 
in the country, sound and fit for use, so abun- 
dant that no fear of famine could arise ; and 
yet the landlord, farmer, and labourer, be per- 
fectly protected and remunerated. With re- 
gard to usury—a usury. to a high rate, most 
advantageous to the person who paid it, most 
thankfully paid, and eminently productive to 
the bank, its customers, and the revenue, must 
be the inevitable, result of our Plan ; but upon 
this we will not enter till we have more deeid- 
edly ascertained other ts.* In regard to 
the Road Notes and t Credits, another 
source of advantage may be anticipated. To 
exemplify this in a measure, let us ask 
who would not pay half a crown or 
five shillings to be enabled to carry a hundred 
pounds with him from London to Edinburgh 
or Dublin, or to the Orkneys or Connaught, 
in a shape safe from loss, guarded inst 

, and offering no tem to robbery ? 
Then look to this capital of a hundred pounds 
passing ‘from hand to hand within a short 
“age and each paying the trifling per centage 
the great accommodation ; and conceive 
what a beneficial practice you would have 
established for the bank, the traveller, the 
customer or distant agent, and the kingdom 
at large, without risk or panic. 


ccenameine 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


« These (external causes) are to be met with in every 
thing that surrounds us, and determine, as it were, our 
existence. Both health and disease flow from the same 
source; and the least change in these external things, 
instead of life and health, may bring with it poison and 
death.” — Zimmerman. 

“ AnE you, sir, the Literary Gazette 2” 

said a stranger, who gently touched our 

arm to arrest our attention, as we stood, a 

few days since, contemplating the p of 

the building of Buckingham Palace. “ Are 
you, sir, the Literary Gazette?” said he, 
bowing respectfully as we turned round in the 
expectation of recognising some old acquaint- 
ance. ‘ No, sir,” was our reply; “ but we 
have the honour of editing that very lar 

Journal ; at your service.”” He sniiled at the 

slight mistake into which he had fallen. 

“ There is certainly a distinction,” said he ; 

* but you understand my question, and I am 
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et » we may observe that it is not 





empire should have ite own due share;— 


necessaril 
with the system, and that either may be comet: 
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dered without reference to the 
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happy of an opportunity of saving you postage, 


by communicating to you in person some opi- 
nions on a very useful but neglected portion of 
your Journal, which were intended to be con- 
veyed to you this evening in a two-penny ; I 
er, sir, to your Medical Report, which has 
not met my eye for the last three months.” 
Whilst he was making this speech, we had 
time to trace physi ically the face and 
person of the er. He was a tall man, of 
® spare or ra form of body ; and 
although his face was not pallid, and was full 
around the eyes, yet this was evidently the 
puffiness of disease; for the lower part of the 
cheeks shrunk when the features were 
at rest, and there was a general sallow hue 
mingled with the partial red of the cheek, 
which declared that this was the tinting of 
hectic, and not the ro ag aching od He 
was apparently above sixty; his chest flat, and 
his ene Ligh 3 and standing with his feet 
somewhat apart or straddling, he looked for- 
ward, resting with both his hands upon the top 
of his cane, evidently to favour his breathing, 
for it was very obvious that he was a martyr to 
the sufferings of asthma. “* I was thinking,” 
continued he, “ on the nature of these Reports, 
the interruption of which, although it may 
have arisen partly from the healthiness of the 
summer, yet, perhaps, may more justly be 
ascribed to the absence from town of the 
learned Leech who assists you in this part of 
your labours; for medical men, God knows, 
need some relaxation, and a mouthful of fresh 
air, after ten ‘months’ suffocation in this 
tainted atmosphere.” Here his speech was 
‘interrupted by a violent paroxysm of coughing, 
which forced the poor invalid to support himself 
the near which we stood, and threw 

@ blood so forcibly into his face, that it was 
almost purple, and we became alarmed lest the 
old gentleman should himself die of immediate 
suffocation. He, however, gradually recovered ; 
and, as soon as his gaspings and the heavings 
of his chest and shoulders subsided, thus con- 
tinued hi remarks: “ I was thinking, sir,— 
for yon see my. sufferings force my personal ail- 
iments upon my thoughts, and, from sympathy, 
those of all chert, was therefore thinking, 
sir, how much more useful your medical article 
might be made, were it to contain cautions for 
the warding off of disease, under the peculiarities 
of weather to be anticipated in each succeeding 
month, than a report of the diseases which 
have occurred in which has preceded it.’’ 
There was much truth in this remark; but we 
ventured to differ from the old gentleman, 
with the view of obtaining his further wishes 
upon the subject, and suggested that our Re- 
ports of these diseases which actually prevail at 
different seasons and periods of the year, en- 
= our readers toform a og oe system 
management for ves, foun upon 
that experience. ‘‘ True,”’ said our invalid, 
stifling another cough which was about to over- 
power him, “ true, sir; but to wretches such as 
I am, what is likely to be the value of the ex- 
perience to be. acquired from your Report of 
the diseases which may occur in this month of 
November, published in December, when the 
atmospherical phenomena causing or augment- 
ing these complaints shall probably not recur 
until the same period next year, when my 
asthma may be’ effectually stopped by that 
commen fate which awaits all men. You see, 
sir, the state of these broken bellows of lungs ; 
how I puff and blow; and yet, during the 
summer I breathe nearly as freely as you do: 
to know how I may avoid 


I therefore, 
aottinn I anticipate during the approach- 


ing November fogs, which have always se- 
verely afflicted me.” There was too much 
reason in the old gentleman’s request not to 
gain our assent to the propriety of the change 
which he suggested; and having proposed a 
series of queries to our Esculapian oracle, we 
have now to lay before our readers the re- 
sponses, which we trust will add te the comfort 
of the fire-side circle of each and all of them 
during this dreary month; and, especially, 
enable our asthmatic friend to read aloud this 
Journal to his wife, while she knits for him 
the comforter which we advise him to wear 
over the mouth whenever he ventures abroad 
in foggy % 

What is the cause of the unhealthiness of 
November? In our motto it is said that 
external causes have a powerful influence on 
health. One of the most important of these is 
AIR ; let us examine, therefore, the effects of 
atmospherical temperature and moisture, such 
as these are generally found to oceur in Novem- 
ber, wpon the animal frame. November is 
proverbially the month of fogs; and along with 
this increase of moisture, the temperature is 
sud and greatly lowered. The influence 
of this kind of weather on the human frame is 
considerable ; it weakens the muscular powers, 
because, by driving the blood from the surface, 
and throwing more of it on the heart at once than 
it can readily act upon, that important 
is oppressed, insensible perspiration and secre- 
tion are checked ; the digestive powers are also 
diminished, flatulence consequently succeeds to 
almost every supply of food, and affects the 
mind 3 and hence we may remark, that hypo- 
chondriacs suffer more in November than any 
other month of the year; and thence the ori- 
gin of that’ propensity to suicide with which 
foweigners stigmatise our countrymen as so 
frequently occurring in this gloomy period. 

The diseases which damp and cold weather 
generate, resemble those prevalent in low, 
marshy situations, ‘These are, remittent and 
intermittent fevers, apoplexy, diarrheeas from 
suppressed perspiration, rheumatism, catarrh, 
jaundice, and asthma; and such are usually 
the diseases which prevail in November. Sud- 
den changes of atmospherical temperature are 
also common in this month, and are as mis- 
chiexous to health as the fogs prove to be. It 
is owing to the greater frequency of such 
rapid alternations from heat to cold in spring 
and in autumn, that these seasons are the 
most unhealthy of the year. Asthmatics, 
who may be regarded as living barometers, 
feel this severely, and justly dread the ap- 
proach of March and of November; and even 
in the stoutest habits, heat suddenly followed by 
cold is frequently productive of inflammatory 
complaints. That these evils in the human 
frame are the consequence of the conjunction 
of moisture with the cold, is obvious; for we 
find that there are fewer diseases in the middle 
of winter, when steady frosts set in, than in 
November; and that high northern latitudes 
are comparatively more healthy than more 
southern, in countries such as Holland, where 
the air is constantly loaded with moisture. 

How are the evils which these external 
causes at this season engender in the body to 
be warded off ? We must take experience and 
observation for our guides; and in doing so, 
we shall learn, that in moist countries, such 
as Holland, although strangers suffer severely 
in the commencement of winter, yet, that 
the natives, who clothe warmly, apportion 
the stimulant character of their food to the’ 
season, and take more and severer exercise 





at this period, escape the fevers and in- 
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diseases which prove fatal to the 
less provident stranger. Warm clothing, par. 
ticularly flannel next to the skin, should there. 
fore be universally worn in November; good 
fires kept; and a more generous diet 
in than would have been advisable during the 
‘summer months. But if the surface be already 
chilled, and the digestive powers, as we have 
said, are weakened, great caution in adopting a 
change of diet is necessary; for although a 
more stimulant description of aliment is requi. 
site for the healthy, in order to maintain the 
standard excitement of health ; yet in the deli. 
cate, and those who are suffering from the state 
of the atmosphere and sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, much injury may be produced by 
too generous a diet. On the other hand, cold 
and flatulent articles of food may prove equally 
injurious. Thus, in our asthmatic friend’s 
case, bread, at this season, should be sparingly 
eaten; it should always be stale, and perhaps 
is more likely to digest readily when it is toasted 
than in an untoasted state. Vegetables, under 
the same circumstances of the habit, should not 
be eaten except they are particularly well boiled; 
raw vegetables, such as.salads, and imperfectly 
ripened fruit and nuts, never; and even grapes, 
which are undoubtedly flatulent, sparingly. 
We do not, nevertheless, accord with the opi- 
nion, that vegetables in any state are hurtful 
to the dyspeptic; on the contrary, we have 
remarked, that they oppress the stomach much 
less than some animal substances; veal and 
pork, for example, among meats ; butter, which 
frequently causes heartburn in weak stomachs; 
and jellies, regarding the nutritive qualities of 
which, and their propriety as an article of food 
for the delicate, the most absurd prejudices pre- 
vail. ‘ Be upon your guard,” exclaims Boer. 
haave, the greatest physician of his time, and 
a very accurate observer, “* against jellies, if 
you have to do with a weak stomach ; for they 
digest only with robust people.” Wine, when 
drunk in moderation, is useful to the healthy 
in November ; for the atony produced on the 
surface by the cold and moisture requires to be 
counteracted by an ‘internal stimulus sufficient 
to excite re-action; and it besides helps to 
counteract the tendency to putrescency which 
exists in a weakened state of the stomach. But 
in saying this, we strongly deprecate its im- 
moderate tse, especially in youth, at which 
period of life wine is what too strong manure 
is to vegetation, it “* hastens the progress of 
the fruit, ut destroys the plant.” The ha- 
bitual use of much wine, indeed, enervates the 
system by slow degrees, predisposes to inflam- 
matory complaints and diseases of the liver, 
which terminate in gout, asthma, dropsy, and 
apoplexy. Beer, also, although a good bever- 
age for the healthy in November, should be 
moderately drunk when strong; for if taken 
too freely, it may, like wine, instead of being 
wholesome, become a direct poison. We may 
perhaps be told, that spirituous liquors are used 
freely, and with impunity, in very cold northern 
climates, and therefore are likely to prove 
useful in such weather as prevails in this month. 
But we reply, that the universal relish for 
spirits in Scotland, Denmark, Germany, and 
the whole north of Europe, is a reproach to 
the inhabitants of these parts of the globe ; and 
notwithstanding their general use, there are 
many facts which prove in the most satisfac- 
tory manner the bad effects of spirituous 
liquors. 
With regard to the use, or rather the abuse, 
of tea in November, we would say that, in a 
month so peculiarly favourable to hypochon- 





driasm, nothing can be more injurious ;.yet it 
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the beverage to which hypochondriacs are 
jarly addicted ; and notwithstanding. that 
it proves flatulent, and, by distending the sto- 
mach, brings a sort of blue devils to torment and 
horrify its unfortunate votaries, we know many 
who it as their only solace. We were 
told, the other day, by one of these individuals, 
who never has the tea-pot out of his hand, that 
he had read several treatises by learned physi- 
cans in praise of the medicinal properties of 
his favourite beverage :—so have we ; and one 
bya Dutch author, Dr. Bentikoe, who main- 
tained that tea ought to be drunk to the quan- 
tity of one hundred, or even two hundred, 
cups @ day, as a preservative from every 
disease: but perhaps it may be useful also to 
mention, that this learned Slop was a proprie- 
tor of the Dutch East India Company, and 
was only labouring in his vocation to increase 
the dividends of his shop. To our asthmatic 
friend we recommend a dish of strong coffee 
without milk or sugar, when the morning 
yeroxysm of coughing makes its attack ; but 
with regard to tea, let him forswear all such 
thin potations. 
How far is exercise useful in this month? 
In answering this query, we might say, that 


health cannot be maintained at any season | 


without a due portion of exercise: but as in 
old, damp, foggy weather, there is a great in- 
aptitude to take it, we would urge its necessity. 
The experience of our adventurous country- 
men under Capt. Parry, during two winters 
passed within the arctic circle, has clearly proved 
that cold is not noxious to those who exercise 
themselves properly; and we would almost 
onclude, that it is only injurious from want 
of exercise, and thence the cause why it proves 
hurtful to old people and very young children. 
In those predisposed to diseases of a chronic 
kind, such as rheumatism, asthma, and bilious 
affections, sedentary habits are always inju- 
rious; much sleep is not less so; both tending 
to produce costiveness, which is more hurtful 
than even habitual diarrhea: a too abundant 
formation of bile, and a morbid sensibility of 
the skin, which, as it favours the suppression 
ofinsensible perspiration on exposure even to 
moderate cold, particularly in night air, is pro- 
ductive of disease. For the same reasons, we 
would warn our asthmatic patient against what 
is vulgarly called codling: nothing is so hurt- 
ful, or so likely to confirm his complaints. 
We recollect an author of some eminence 
who was tormented with asthma and a too 
affectionate wife, and by both of whom, regu- 
larly confined to a sick room every winter, 
all his little feelings and irritations were 
watched, and every whim indulged ; so that he 
became at length a poor, tremulous, dead-and- 
alive creature, for the recruiting of whose 
wasted strength, by his winter’s nursing, the 
summer at length became insufficient; and he 
Would have sunk into the grave, had it not 
Heaven suddenly to take off his part- 
ner by a stroke of apoplexy. After this event, 
no one who cared for him, and all his 
servants detesting him on account of his irri- 
table temper, he was obliged to shift for him- 
welf; and during the ensuing winter we met 
him, to our great surprise, walking out on a 
frosty day, breathing freely, stout, and cheer- 
ful,—a circumstance which had not occurred 
for many years before. 
We have responses to many more queries ; 
t we conceive that we have said enough to 
guide our readers in the means of preserving 
their health through this gloomy month ; and 
We trust to meet our poor invalid stepping with 
Mirm pace, and breathing with a tranquil chest, 
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when he again takes us by the arm, and ad- 
dresses us us ** the Literary Gazette.” 





GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 

Few autumns have presented so vigorous a 
vegetation as the present, and the consequence 
is, that all the culinary crops of the season are 
in abundance, the show of asters and dablias 
is very fine, and that of chrysanthemums very 
promising. The crop of apples has been plenti- 
ful, especially in the northern districts. We 
have lately had occasion tu see the fruit rooms 
of above a dozen of the principal gardens of 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. Pears were 
not very abundant; and, indeed, it may be 
asserted, that the culture and keeping of winter 
pears in this country is but in its infancy. The 
Horticultural Societies, Mr. Braddick, and the 
Gardener’s Magazine, will, in the course of a 
dozen years, place on the table of every gentle- 
man who keeps a gardener -pears of superior 
flavour to eny now grown, excepting the jar- 
gonelle and colmar, for nine months in the 
year at least; while those who have more 
extensive gardens, and can afford to let their 
gardeners take greater pains, may have pears 
at the dessert every day of the year: excepting, 
perhaps, the strawberry, there is no fruit which 
is so universally liked, and accounted by medi- 
cal men so wholesome to persons of every habit 
and in every state of health or disease. The 
first step in the reformation of the culture of 
pears, is to procure sorts really worthy of cul- 
ture; and the next is to prepare proper borders 
and walls for them, and adopt a proper system 
of training and pruning. For the first object 
we can safely recommend Mr. Braddick’s papers 
in the Gardener’s Magazine, as containing the 
experience of one who knows more of the new 
French and Flemish pears than any man in 
England; and for the second, Mr. Harrison’s 
Treatise on Fruit Trees, which, as we have 
lately inspected the garden at Wortley Hall, 
near Sheffield, we can vouch to be written by 
a first-rate cultivater, who has thrown much 
new and valuable light on the management of 
the spurs of pear-trees trained on walls. 

But to return to apples: the fruit rooms at 
Wentworth House and Bretton Hall are re- 
markably well furnished ; the store at Worksop 
Manor contains an enormous quantity. We 
were shewn some which had been kept from 
the ‘preceding year, in excellent preservation ; 
and the excellent gardeners at these three places 
mentioned to us, that they intended burying a 
portion in the earth, in the manner practised 
so successfully by Mr. Donald, and described 
by him in the Gardener’s Magazine. The 
crops at Woollaton Hall, Pearson’s nursery at 
Chilwell, Blithefield, Ingestrie, Shugborough, 
&c., are not less worthy of notice. Atthe first 
of these places we saw a Reinette de Canada 
which weighed nineteen ounces, and measured 
fourteen inches round. At Mr. Pearson’s they 
were gathering the crop of what is called the 
best pool apple, which is considered in that 
nursery—so celebrated for excellent sorts of 
the fruit—as one of the best known for general 
purposes. It is an excellent eating apple, even 
when newly gathered, bakes well, and will 
keep till apples come again. It is round, rather 
flat than conical, and finely streaked with red 
interspersed with a white bloom. 

Before this can appear, the gardening ope- 
rations for October will have been performed ; 
they are few, and not of very great import- 
ance as far as respects the growth of future 
crops. Taking care that provision is ‘made 





for spring cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce, 





SS 
is the main object ; attending to endive, celery, 
and potatoes, are secondary; and the labo- 
rious part of the duties of the month is the 
removal of decaying haum both from the 
kitchen and flower-garden, the destruction of 
worms, the mowing of lawns, and the sweeping 
up of leaves. In November these operations 
are continued; deciduous trees of most kinds 
are transplanted, and hardy bulbs committed 
to the soil. Sometimes bulbs are planted in 
October, especially hyacinths intended to be 
forced or to be removed from the earth into 
water glasses. 


ADDITION TO OUR AGRICULTURAL REPORT 
OF LAST WEEK. 


THE most obvious improvements, and the 
most important to a traveller, are those on the 
public reads ; there is scarcely a line of these 
which is not undergoing some change in its 
direction, or @ surface that has not been, or 
is not about to be, macadamised. The road 
from London to Birmingham has been greatly 
improved ; and after a few months, when what 
is in hand shall be completed, there will 
not be a rise or a fall in the whole route suffi- 
cient to prevent carriages from going. either 
up or down at around trot. There is no dis- 
trict in England, that we are acquainted with, 
equally populous, and with equally bad roads, 
as that round Sheffield, Rotheram, and Barns- 
ley ; but even there the principal lines are im- 
proving to a certain extent. The cross and 
intersection lines are’ sd numerous, and must 
of necessity be so, frum the multiplicity of oc- 
cupiers of the ‘soil, that they admit of little 
change of direction; still they. are in some 
places undergoing the process-of macadamisa- 
tion. -The mode of breaking the small land 
and river stones by means of a table, block, 
supply ring, and seat, is excellent, and may be 
performed by women and boys, without either 
stooping or soiling their hands. 





Celestial Phenomena for November. 

** Nobody looks on the sun but when he is obscured; 
nobody observes the moon but when she ts eclipsed: 
then nature seems to be in danger, then vain super- 
a & alarmed, and every one is afraid for himself.” 

Tu1s month there will be eclipses of both 

luminaries; that of the sun the largest that 

will be visible to the British Isles until the 

year 1836. 

LUNAR ECLIPSE. 
ld4th day. The moon will be eclipsed, partly 
visible at Greenwich. The following are the 
particulars of the phenomenon, as calculated for 
the respective places specified :— 





Astronomical Time. G 





Bristol. 


H 
3 





Beginning of the eclipse - - 
Reliptie opposition ===+-|4 
c ion 

Midcle et head 4 
Moon's upper limb rises -+|4 

End of total darkness ----}4 58 

End of the eclipse 6 66 


8. )H. 
46)2 
31/3 
16}4 
4 
4 
'5 
6 


0 
16 
#8 31 
1 


Digits eclipsed 17° 42’ 15” from the northern 
side of the earth’s shadow. This eclipse will 
occur in the tail of Aries, 6° from Pleiades, 
and 15° from Aldebaran: the moon will rise 
N. E. by E., and, though involved in obscurity, 
may possibly be seen of a copper hue, or as 
iron when it has nearly attained a red heat, 
which is thus described by ‘the poet :— 

** The silver moon is all o'er blood, 

A setting crimson stains her beauteous face.” 
This appearance ‘has been thought to be the 
moon’s native light; it may, however, with 
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greater probability be referred to scattered ray 
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ing through the earth’s atmosphere, and 
Pent into its shadow ; these, moving through 
a,long track of air, will cause that ruddy co- 
lour which generally accompanies a total lunar 
eclipse. When the moon is 5° above the horizon, 
it will begin to disengage itself from the earth's 
shadow, and, having attained the elevation of 
13°, will resume. its full-orbed lustre : 

«* Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts th: all the skies ; 
is 


The swains, rejo' in the sight, 
Kye the blue vault, and useful light.” 


SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
The particulars attending this are as follows : 


Astronomical Time. 





Greenwich. Paris. | Bremen. 





+ Me 
59 


H. M- 8. 
2244 0 
23 49 15 
23 52 0 
23 53 0 

00 


37 3" 7? Ww 


It is not improbable, if the atmosphere be 
very clear, that the planet Mercury may be 
seen, if not by the unassisted sight, yet under 
peculiarly. favourable circumstances as a tele- 
scopic object, being, by a singular coincidence, 
on this day at its greatest — gee and 20° 
east from sun. Venus will have scarcely 
cleared the horizon during the period of the 
sun’s greatest obscuration. 

The moon will be in conjunction with 

DH M 
2 18 30 


4 9 
5 7 55 occultation 
20 30 














8th day. Vers, 4 digits west illuminated, 
with an apparent. diameter of 34”. 6th day. 
Mars in conjunction with Uranus in Sagit- 
tarius. 

Visible Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

8. 
First satellite . . 
Second satellite. . 5 16°25 7 
Third satellite . . 30 17 20 93 

Configurations at 6 hrs. in the morning, 
Ist day. The whole of the satellites will be on 
the western side of the primary, 11th and 25th 
days.- These small bodies will be on the east- 
ern side, 20th day ; first, second, and fourth, 
in conjunction. Saturn passes the meridian in 
Gemini on the following days respectively : 
Ist day, 15 hrs. 58 min.; 13th day, 15'lirs. 
9 min. ; 25th day, 14 hrs. 16 min. 

The constellations. on the meridian, above 
and below the pole, at eight in the evening, in 
the early part of the month, are Ursa major, 
Camelopardalis, Cepheus, Lacerta in the ze- 
nith, Pegasus, Aquarius, and Piscis Australis. 
Intersecting these, in a direction from east to 
west, are, Eridanus, Taurus, Musca Borealis, 
Triangula, Andromeda and Gloria Frederici, 
Po Cygnus, Lyra, Hercules, and Ophiu- 

us. 


Deptford. J.T. B. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CaMBRIDGE, Oct. 27.—The Arabic Professor’s 
ures commence on Monday, November 6, 

in the Hall 
Lord! Gardner 


D He OM. . 
- 13:17 32 41 
29 15 48 24 





of Queen’s College. 
is admitted of Trinity C 


y College. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Henry Penneck, of St. Peter’ 
was admitted Bachelor of A . 


College, rts. 
At a congregation on Wednesday, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted 
Masters of Arte.—W. B. Winning, Trinity Colleges 


Rev. H. J W. N. Welsby, St. John’s College 
Rev. T.S. Seracton, Christ Colles . 


AND 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 
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Oxronrp, Oct. 28.—On Wednesday last, Robt. 
Marsham, Esq., M.A. and Warden of Merton 
College, was admitted a Bachelor in Civil Law 
by commutation. 

On Thursday the following degrees 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—R. Marsham, Esq., Warden of 
Merton wre 

Masters of .—Rev. J. P. Roberts, Rev. C. J. Pring, 
Chaplains of New College; J. H. Harrison, Merton Col. 


were 


Lonpox Univensity.—At a meeting of the 
Subscribers to the London University, Lord 
Auckland in the chair, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed with laying the foundations of the edifice 
at the top of Guilford Street, and building as 
large a proportion of it as the funds would 
allow, and in such a way that the whole might 
be hereafter completed agreeably to the original 
plan, when the subscriptions were sufficient for 
that purpose. 


University or Epinsuncu.—Dr. Fellows, 
of Reigate, Surrey, residuary legatee of the 
late Baron Masseres, with the view to the 
encouragement of science, proposes to give, 
this session, 50/., with a gold medal, for the 
best Essay on Comets, and 25/. for the next in 
merit, to be composed by those candidates who 
have finished their philosophical studies at the 
university within the last twelve years; also 
30/., with a gold medal, and 20/., with a silver 
medal, to be awarded to the highest, and to 
the next in proficiency, of the students of the 
Nattiral Philosophy class of at least a year’s 
standing.-Edinburgh Courant. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dear Stn,—The literary world have never 
ceased to deplore the untimely and melancholy 
fate of the accomplished German traveller Dr. 
Seetzen. Your readers will, therefore, be highly 
gratified at learning, upon authority which I 
believe may be relied upon, that ** Dr. Seetzen’s 
Journal of his Tour through Syria, &c. has 
been fortunately recovered. It was met with 
by Dr. Heinrichs, of Halle, a relation of Seet- 
zen’s, at Vienna, where an Italian offered it 
for sale. This manuscript, which is extremely 
interesting, has been brought this summer to 
Leipsig, and is in the hands of an eminent 
bookseller there, who has undertaken to pub- 
lish it.” 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
I. 


le 
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PINE ARTS. 


Fine Arts 1n Scortanp.—By the will of a 
Mr. Spalding, lately deceased in Edinburgh, a 
sum, said to amount to more than 10,0002, 
has been bequeathed to the al Institution 
of Scotland, and will form a fund for the relief 
of decayed and unfortunate associate-artists. 
Mr. Spalding made the fortune in India with 
which he has thus liberally benefited the fine 


=) arts and artists of his native country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From an original. Portrait. 
graphy. Engelmann and Co. 
Is a free and bold sketch (from, it is said, the 
pencil of a friend), and comes out opportunely 
to gratify public ‘curiosity, and please the 
friends who wish to possess a cheap remem- 
brance of this admirable actor. 


Talma. Litho- 








————— a 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HAvE you not seen the lengthening line 
Along the silent sea, 
Where yonder orient moonbeams shine 
In hush’d serenity— 
The lessening sail, that all unfurl’d 
Woos the still breath of eve ?— 
And can your heart admire a world 
It seems so sweet to leave ? 


Oh ! I have watchéd that midnight sheen, 
So tranquil and so fair, 
Along the waves of deeper green, 
And wished that I were there! 
To roam those heaving waters, bright 
By Heaven’s own moonbeams made— 
To find my own a path of light, 
Where all beside is shade! 


Oxford, Oct. 26. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Eatract (literally translated) from a Letter 


froma young foreign Lady, dated Benares,March 


10h, 1826.—‘* Our ship was engaged to trans. 
port troops to Rangoon, the seat of war. Ofthe 
various sights that astonished me there, I shall 
endeavour to give you a brief description, unless 
my pen should grow unmanageable, and then 
you will be troubled with the consequence of 
its extravagance, in having to peruse along, 
and, I fear, tiresome account. How extraordi- 
nary was the appearance of three young ladies 
when they first entered the military circle at 
Rangoon, where only one lady had been before. 
Our arrival was greeted with delight by young 
and old, by general and by ensign, and through 
every intermefiate grade. The governor re- 
ceived us into his house; his staff were ours; 
his elephants, horses, every thing he possessed, 
and himself too, were offered for our amuse- 
ment and disposal. With bands in the morning, 
bands at dinner, bands after dinner, and quad. 
rilles till morning, I must say the head of 
your little girl, but for your instruction and 
care, would have been quite turned. But thank 
my propitious stars, in perfect health, and with 
heart whole, after a ten days’ residence, | 
quitted this place of pleasure. Each day the 
amusements were diversified, and every evening 
concluded with a dance. Religion seems to 
have been the principal occupation of the Bur. 
mese, as the immense number of pagodas and 
priests’ houses clearly indicate. I am informed 
that one seventh of the population is devoted to 
the service of their gods ; and a horrible worship 
it must be, to judge of it by the images to which 
they bow themselves, and which are seen in 
every road and at every turning. The town of 
Rangoon is enclosed within a wooden stockade 
about fourteen feet high ; the logs of which it 
is composed are set close together, and about 
six inches in thickness—a good defence against 
any force unaccompanied by artillery, but in- 
capable of offering resistance to a six-pounder. 
The town is about a mile round ;* the streets 
are broad and paved. with brick, the houses on 
each side are mostly made with matson piles, 
no brick houses being suffered but for the ust 
of government ; and no wooden houses, in this 
land of forests, except for the priests. These 
latter are beautifully carved, and shew how 
much the occupiers are considered. The wonder 
I experienced in riding: to the Great Golden 
Pagoda on elephant and horseback was exces- 
sive.. Al h there was no entry to it, yet 
its great bulk and height—the latter being 350 





* It must be much more; but young ladies, so imparé- 
dised as our fair ent seems to have bees, sre 
not the best judges of and areas.—Ed. 
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feet—the whole in perfect symmetry, and gilt 
all over, was to me surprising. The priests’ 
houses by which its base is surrounded are 
peautifully carved, and covered with leaf gold, 
most of them in a state of dilapidation ; and 
one served to cook a good dinner, which was 
served up to a party of about forty, all happy 
and deli I speak only of one pagoda, 
there are thousands within view from 

that one. Its site is so elevated, and its dimen- 
sions 80 extensive, that an army might be 
red on the mound upon which it is built, 

and it did actually hold the army that repulsed 
the Burmans in, December 1824; and being 
raised about a hundred feet above the country, 
it commands a distant view of wood and water 
beautifully intermixed. I cannot help grieving 
in common with those who visit this extra- 
ordinary country, that almost every pagoda 
and figure*is mutilated to supply silver images 
for ladies’ toilets : but what is most scandalous 
ofall, several of the goddesses have large holes 
pierced through their hearts for such treasures ; 
as if nothing would satisfy the young heartless 
red-coats but rendering all the females like 
themselves. Among other sights, we saw a 
native canoe race. Each canoe contained from 
fifty to eighty rowers, and eight of these boats 
contended for a prize. The swiftness with 
which they row, (for I am informed that they 
goat the rate of twenty miles an hour,) the 
hing of water, the music and dancing, 
render it a very pretty sight. I saw several 
Rajahs, and from one of them I received a 
present of a golden necklace. The King and 
Queen of Della also paid us a visit, and seemed 
much pleased with the interview. The latter 
was- much astonished at the smallness of my 
waist, and turned me round several times to 
examine my figure. She called me a petty 


Sammy,—for that is the name by which they 
call us Europeans.” 


of the Two Houses of Grenada may be very 
briefly told. Don Gusman and Count Valen- 
tine are the heads of two families: who, like 
the Montagues and Capulets, have sworn eter- 
nal hatred to each other; but their two sons, 
Don Christoval and Don Carlos, having been 
sent out to see the world, and having en- 
countered each other upon their travels, have 
agreed to forget their ancient grudge, and have 
become inviolable friends. ‘l'o reconcile the 
“ heads of houses,” they agree that each shall 
take the other’s name and place; and Carlos is 
therefore presented as the son of Guzman, and 
vice versa. It appears, also, that the youths 
have fallen in love with the sisters of each 
other; and this too without their reciprocal 
knowledge; so that we have two fathers who 
do not know their own sons, and two brothers 
who are equally unacquainted with their own 
sisters. In addition to these absurdities, one 
of the ladies, Heaven knows why! is dressed 
up in boy’s clothes, and acting as the page of 
the other; and in this sort of “ confusion 
worse confounded,” the opera commences. 
After, however, these matters have been ex- 
plained to the audience by the two servants, 
and each of the old gentlemen has welcomed 
back the son of the other, and the ladies have 
fancied themselves in the agreeable predica- 
ment of having fallen in love with their own 
brothers, the plot comes to something like a 
“* check,” and the business, for one whole act 
or more, remains pretty nearly in statu quo. 
Towards the conclusion, however, the trick is 
discovered. Then we have one of the young dons 
coming after his mistress, disguised as a Trouba- 
dour ; and the other after his, without any dis- 
guise at all: one of the fathers making love toa 
tenant’s daughter, and talking very delicately 
of his ** natural children ;” and the other quite 
dignified, as a father ought to be, and doing 
nothing of the sort—until at last the stage is 
darkened—a chambermaid hired, and a veil 





Sl ostebaemmemen 
DRAMA. 
“Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat; deinde 
Ne quid veri, non audeat.” 
DRURY LANE. 

Ox Tuesday evening a new opera was per- 
formed for the first time, called the 7'wo Houses 
of Grenada. After so many fine specimens of 
Italian, French, and German music, with which 
all our theatres have of late abounded, it might 
be considered as rather a daring measure in a 
native composer to enter the lists with a com- 
plete opera, and a’ still more bold attempt for 
the same person to supply the vehicle for con- 
veying his “ sweet airs,” and furnish the whole 
entertainment of the evening. That the au- 
thor should have succeeded in both undertak- 
ings, would have been more to be desired than 
expected; and it therefore falls to our lot to 
inform our readers, that, as far as the music is 
concerned, Mr. Wade may be considered as 
having met with great and deserved success ; 
but that the dramatic part of the business must 
be'regarded as a total failure. In pieces of 
this description, we do not expect a composi- 
ton that will bear to be rigidly examined, nor 
do we ever wish to deal with them severely ; 
but we do look, at least, for incidents that may 
have some probability about them, whether 
new or old—a trifle of eprightliness in the dia- 

and something like poetical feeling in 
the songs. In the Two Houses of Grenada, 
however, we do not find any of these good 
qualities ; and the partial success of the opera 
(for it is by no means a great hit) must be 
attributed altogether to the music and to the 
exertions of some of the performers: The plot 





purchased for the occasion—sundry elopements 
contrived and frustrated—the servants made to 
rush in with lights—and Don Guzman sums 
up all by exclaiming, “‘ Who the devil are 
you? and what do you want here ?”—a ques- 
tion which the audience, if they were so in- 
clined, might put with equal truth and justice. 
The music, of which there is an abundance, 
may be characterised as pleasing and pretty: 
some passages of great sweetness, and some 
originality, mixed up with some of an agree- 
able though rather common-place description. 
The pieces which were chiefly admired, were 
Mrs. Geesin’s first song—the “ Ding dong 
Bell” of Braham—a duet between Braham 
and Mrs. Geesin—a romance, taken from the 
French, by Braham—and last, not least, the 
whimsical little song of ** Love was once a little 
Boy,” by Miss Graddon, which was so oddly and 
quaintly turned, and so well sung, as to have 
been twice repeated. We are much mistaken 
if this little air do not quickly find its way 
into every corner of the kingdom, and become 
the certain though late destroyer of the far- 
famed Cherry Ripe. On this evening Mrs. 
Geesin made her first appearance upon these 
boards. _ We recollect this lady formerly at the 
Haymarket as Miss Rosa Corri. At that time 
she promised to become an accomplished singer, 
and she has truly kept her word ; her voice is 
improved both in quality and power, and she 
has decidedly a better style of singing than 
any lady at present on the English stage— 
Miss Paton, of course, excepted. She was 
warmly greeted on her entrance—sang with 
taste and spirit—and will become, particularly 
in the heavy business—the Rosalvina and Man- 
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dane line—an acquisition of great value to the 
theatre. Braham also appeared to great ad- 
vantage ; but he does not seem to be quite so 
much at home here as at Covent Garden. We 
have been told indeed that this house is not so 
well adapted to the conveyance of sound as the 
other. He was greatly applauded, and most of 
his songs were a mone | Of Miss Graddon we 
have nothing to say in addition to the praise 
we have bestowed upon her little Jove song, 
than that she looked vastly well in male attire. 
Whether Mr. Horn was labouring_under in- 
disposition of body or of mind, or both, we do 
not know—but he sang extremely ill—he 
appeared to be far from perfect in the words or 
music of-all the songs with which he was in- 
trusted: we hope in charity that no petty 
jealousy of a rival composer could have produced 
such an effect.. Harley was lively and clever 
in the intriguing valet; Gattie quite unin- 
telligible in the German innkeeper; and 
Dowton barely decent in his interview with 
Miss Cubitt. There is one new scene only, 
but that is well painted and well arranged : it 
is by Stanfield. In the early part of the evening, 
the audience did not seem in a disposition to 
be pleased ; but’good humour was soon restored, 
and the piece concluded with unqualified ap- 
plause. Mr. Wade is also the composer of an 
Oratorio called the Prophecy, and of several 
detached airs, and the author of a drama per- 
formed at the Dublin Theatre, called, we 
believe, the Minstrel. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Own the same evening, a new farce was produced 
at this theatre under the title of Returned 
“* Killed.” It is taken from a little comedy 
called Le Mort dans ?’Embarras, and has been 
not merely translated, but adapted to the Eng- 
lish stage, and most assuredly with alterations 
and improvements, by Mr. Planché. The plot, 
like that of the generality of French pieces, is 
rather thin. The chief, and in fact the only 
incident, is the confusion arising from the sup- 
posed death of a Baron Lindorf, a major in 
the Prussian service, who, in an affair with the 
Hungarians, has led his regiment into action ° 
contrary to orders; and, from having been 
severely wounded and taken from the field as 
dead, is returned by mistake as * killed” in 
the Gazette. The situations in this little piece 
are excellent ; the danger which the old soldier 
apprehends of being discovered by the king, 
and shot for his superfluous valour, leads to 
many scenes of very agreeable equivoque. The 
blunder of an Irish serjeant, who mistakes a ’ 
lawyer for the real offender —the apprehen- ° 
sions of the old steward lest his master should 
be discovered—the lies he tells to get him out . 
of the scrape, all of which plunge him more 
deeply in the mire, are very entertaining points ; 
and, added to the admirable performance of 
Farren and Blanchard—some promising acting 
by Power, who is a very fair Iri > and 
some lively dialogue, procured for the farce a 
most favourable reception. It is indeed a very 
pleasant entertainment, creditable to the talents 
of the author and translator, and we hope to | 
see it attain the popularity it so well deserves. 

Mr. Penson, from the English Opera House, 
has been transferred to this theatre, where he 
has appeared as Figaro and Mr. O. P. Bustle. 
He is a lively actor, but we think a little over- | 
rated by some of the diurnal critics—his chief 
excellence is in an imitative style of singing 
the comic Italian songs. He has been uni- 
formly well received. 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tue Barber and his Brothers, «drama founded 
on the well-known Arabian tale, was produced 
at this theatre on Thursday, and with so much 
suecess that it is tobe played every night till 
further orders, and yet without Orders being 
admitted 


VARIETIES. 


Foscari.—Great expectations are entertained, 
by the performers, of Miss Mitford’s tragedy. 
Young, C. Kemble, Ward, and Serle, have 
all good parts in it, and Mrs. Sloman is the 
leading female. 

African Travels.—A letter from Captain 
Clapperton, dated Hio, 22d February, to a 
friend in Dumfries-shire (and published in the 
Dumfries Courier), states that he had been 
well treated in that capital of Youriba, during 
the two months he been there ;—that the 
Niger was only two days’ distance, and cer- 
tainly flowed into the Bight of Benin ;—that 
he was about to start for Youri, near which 
Mungo Parke was killed ;—and that his travels 
hitherto had been over new and unknown 
regions of considerable interest. 

Russian Voyages.—Another Russian voy- 
age of discovery is now in progress. The 
ships of war Moller and Seniavin, commanded 
by Captains Stanjikowich and Litke, are under 
orders to survey the coasts belonging to Russia 
in the north Pacific: the former taking the 
north-west coast of America and the Aleutian 
Islands ; and the latter the eastern coast of 
Asia, Beering's Straits, &c. The coast of Kam. 
schatka, the Caroline Islands, the Sea of Ots- 
chosk, &c. &c., are all to be examined by the 
expedition, for the completion of which four 
years are 

Spots in the Sun. Francfort, Oct. 18.— 
The group of spots.in the sun, which has 
been visible from the 5th tv the 18th of Octo. 
ber, for the eleventh time since January, dis- 
appeared this afternoon'on the sun’s western 
limb. On the 12th of October this group was 
dis ished by a peculiar and very remark. 
able form, resembling that which is called in 
artificial fire-works a pot-d-feu. On the other 
hand, about ten o'clock in the forenoon we 
plainly saw, on the sun’s eastern limb, the 
group of spots diametrically opposite, ~which 
we accordingly expected, and which re- 
main visible, if circumstances are favourable, 
till the Ist or 2d of November. Professor 
Gruithuisen has published in Kastner's Ar- 
chives an interesting Essay on the Spots in the 
Sun, with respect to their influence on the 
warmth of our a here. 

i .— The proprietor of an estate 
in Tuscany having employed some workmen to 
make excavations, had the good fortune to 
discover an extensive Etruscan sepulchre, in 
which there were above 800 vases, equally 

le for beauty of form and elegant 
ted the whale to the 


, coming round by 
way home: and, considering the 
ements it must still undergo, it 

wes ly wonderful to see the manner in 

which it plodded its way along, running at the 
rate, we should suppose, of five or six miles an 
hour; though we understand a ter velogity 
eauld haye been given, had a slow motion not 


been. necessary to observe the working of the 
machinery.—£din. Courant. 

Useful Invention.—An instrument is about 
to be engraved, recently invented by the teacher 
of the High School of Limekilns, which will be 
of very great practical utility in mathematics, 
but particularly in navigation. -It is called the 
“ Nautical Phametron, or Seaman’s Portable 
Correct Calculator.” It is a most ingenious 
yet simple and accurate instrument, and does 
great honour to the inventor. By one opera- 
tion it shews both the difference of latitude 
and departure—and with more correctness, and 
in one tenth of the time, than can be done by 
any instrument or table yet published. It is 
so constructed, that every distance, difference 
of Jatitude and departure, is ascertained, from 
the one hundredth part of a mile to one thou- 
sand miles, ad injinitum. It has been sub. 
mitted to the trial and examination of several 
experienced seamen, besides mathematicians, 
who are all of opinion that it cannot fail in 
being highly serviceable in facilitating that dif. 
ficult part of navigation.—__Edin. Courant. 

A Companion.—A Parrot was advertised in 
the New Times of Tuesday; and after painting 
its personal beauties, its other accomplishments 
were thus described, * will laugh, sing, and 
talk ; perfectly good temper ; no bad language ; 
well worth the attention of any person that 
may want a Companion!!” We. do not re- 
member to have met with any human adver- 
tiser so finely gifted, and would recommend 
to some elderly Bachelor in making his elec- 
tion to ponder maturely upon the merits of the 
young ladies who may tempt him from celibacy 
and the above state of the Poll. 

Switzerland, October.—A peasant lately 
found near the mill at the salt spring of the 
village of Schleitheim, in the canton of 
Schafhausen, a Roman gold coin, with the 
head of the Emperor Nerva, and the inscription, 
IMP. NERVA. CAES. AVG. P.M. TRP. COS. III1.3 
and on the reverse, the Goddess of Liberty, with 
the motto, LIBERTAS PvBLICA. Like all the 


finest gold, and in excellent preservation. I¢ 
is to be observed, that Roman gold coins very 
rarely occur in eastern and northern Switzer. 
land, except where Vindynissa and Vitodurum 
formerly stood. Now, as Roman coins of 
various kinds have before been found near the 
above-mentioned salt spring, and especially 


a canal dug, at which time ruins of uncommon 
solidity were met with—there seems reason .to 
conjecture, that this may have been a Roman 
station, connected with the nearest forts on the 
Rhine, and intended as a check on the Ale. 
manni, who, as history informs us, made fre. 

ent incursions, particularly on this side, into 

neighbouring part of verth-castern Hel. 
vetia. 

Parisian Charities, £c.--The French Govern. 
ment has advertised to contract for the supply 
of meat for the hospitals and hospices (chari- 
table establishments) of Paris for the year 
1827. The quantity wanted is 1,196,000 
kilagrammes, or about 2,500,000 pounds- 
weight English. The number of beds in the 
various hospices and hospitals is stated a: 
about 13,000:—the hospice for old women 
making above 5,000 of the whale, the Hotel Dieu 
1,500, and the orphans and foundlings 1,000. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Forget Me Not.—In our notice of the F Me Not 
last Saturday, von to mention that p ey 8 which 
We quoted were (* Greek and the Turkman”) from 
the pen of Mr. Croly, and (* Night-blooming Flowers”) 





froma that of Miss Hemans, 


genuine early Roman gold coins, it is of the| pr 


twenty years ago, when the mill was built and |} rades 





THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


A Gentleman of Lancashire (a count distingu 
Italian literature) has, we are Informed. <r 


le progress ina i 
a prog new version of the Orlando 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gillies’ German Stories, 3 vols, 12mo, lt. le. bds.—The 
Tor Hill, 3 vols. t Bvo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—Sweet’s Hor. 
tus Britannicus, Part Il. vo. 1s. Gd. bds.—Johnson on 
the Stomach, $vo. 5s. bds.—Statutes at Large, 4to, 7 Geo, 
= 2 ge tone ay | and Oddities, 8yo, 

we Gd. —Popular Fai ‘ales in Ve 2 
half-bound. saint erties 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826, 
October. Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday-- 26 . | 29.34 
Friday ---- 27 
Saturday -- 28 
Sunday---- 29 
oncey ++ oO 





29.39 
20.70 


— wb — . | 9.78 — 
N.E.; the former prevailing, E 
the 28th and 29th ulto, generally cloudy, on Seamus 
rain; thunder and lightning, accompanied with heavy 
tain, about noon of the Ist instant, 
Rain fallen, .475 of an inch, 


5J° 37’ 32” N, 
Longitude--.- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 


0 


Cuan.ss H. Apawa, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged this week,—to make room for our 
be yes Gardening, and Se ee 
a tem nature,—io postpone Doiogs 
of Arts and Artists, and other aiticies nd 
Correspondents must also allow us holiday. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
British Institution, Pall Matt. 
HE GALLERY continues open with the 
Collection of Pictures from Carlton Palace, which His 
M graciously pleased to allow the Directors te 
exhibit. Admittance, from Ten till Five o'clock, ls, 


esi h KY Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





IBRARY of BOOKS on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Surgery, Medicine, Chemistry, Natural Mi 

tory, Sc. &e. comprising the Library of JOSHUA BROOKES, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. &c. will be SOLD by AUCTION, about 
the Middle of this Month, November, by Messrs. STEWART, 
WHEATLEY, and ADLARD, Piccadilly, in consequence 
Mr. Brookes retiring from the Anatomica! Department, occa- 
sioned by ill heaith. Likewise, a lar, 
Pneumatic Apparatus and a quantity 
Utensils for making various amusi 
- Black's ‘Black Lead Chemica! Furnace, and some Prints of 
Mr. Brookes’s Portrait, paimted by —— Phillips, Bsq. K.A. and 
presented to him by his Pupils in the Year 1815. 

r. Brookes's unparalleled Anatamical and Zoological Museum, 
80 universally known to all Men of Science in Europe, as well as 
elsewhere, is to be Soll by Private Contract, andiv . Subse- 
quently, his very extensive Premises, situated in Ltenbeim Street, 
Great Ib gh Street i y adapted and well calculated 
for a Professional Successor, for a Soulptor, Statuary, Artificial 
Stone or Scagliola Marble Manufactory, Historieal Painter, Exhi- 
bition, Auctioneer, Upheisterer, Musica) instrument Maker, 
Coach or Cabinet Maker, Builder, Dancing or Fencing Master, 
School, or indeed an Hotel or Assembly Rooms, or for Masque- 
and Reveiry, or a Dittillery or Wine Merchant, having 
very extensive and commodious Vaults, all groined (fire-proof), 
as are a large Kitchen, Pantry, and Elaboratory, formerly occu- 
pied by that celebrated Chemist the late Lord Henry Cavendish. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for November 1, contains, among a variety of other inte- 
resting Articles, Remarks on the Life and Genius of Euripides; 
by ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq.—A Year in Hungary, a Tale; by the 
Kev. Joseph Blanco White—Review: The Torr hill; by the 
Author « Brambletye House,” &c.—Letter from the Gentle- 
man preserved in Ice—Sketehes of Parisian Svciety, Politics, and 
Literature, for October, i } d bet 


Electrical Machine, a 
appropriate Philosophical 
Experiments, de. &c. Also, 











Mr. Canning to Lord R.—Ch 


rising av ‘ter from 
eap Celebrity ; e Biographical Me- 
moir of the late Ackerstone B manly called 


Phenomenon Fip—Boawell livivus, Nos 4 
a Young Feneible, No. 1.—Kit-Cat Reo No. 
i 4 





» 





4.—London 

The M‘Tangl he Lives of the North, 

duting the Reigns of Charles 11. and James I!.—Parriana, No.1, 
—London ! yries; the Shower Bath. imens of a Dictionary 
of Love and Heayty, No, 4.—The § Chapel—The Seund of 
the Sea; by Mrs. Hemans—Fair : a Ballad—Time's Song— 
tas Phili &e.; and the usual vi in 

Art, Sctence, Criticism, the Drama, Biography, Politics, and 


ommerce. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Srocad’s a Catalogue of Plunte. 


ow ready, 
WEET'S HORTUs ‘BRITANNICUS; 
or, 2 yey 2 of alt the Plants known or cultivated in the 
Gardens of Great spine both, lnndigenone and exotk, 
io natural Orders; with the addition af the Linngan (lasses and 
Orders to which . teferences to the Books where they 
are described or Saysed, ei native Races of growth, whee 
i duced, time of tlowering, t c. &e, 
Hy KOBBRE SWERT, B.L.S. ius 
Author of the « Hoth and G bh Manual,” 2d Edition, 
« Geraniacerr,” &c. &e. 
Ouse large vol. 21s, forming the most perfect Catalogue yet 
published, 
James Bidgwsy, 149, Piccadilly, 

















JOURNAL OF THE- BELLES LETTRES. 
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2 vols. 8v0- price 24s. boards, with Portrait, 


In 





Sey oe of HUGH: LATIMER, some 


Worcester, now first 
se art of 1 in which they were oneal solteted | by Mae 
a and occasionally illustrated with Notes, expla- 





min of ease hich fs prefixed. conatr of the Bishe 
ishop. 
To ON WATKINS, LL.D. . 
, name for a as) mm 37, Saas © Row. 
any 





- ion by 

e Soreard honesty of his remarks, the 

of his ‘iNustrations, his ery wit, peta d ey my Reem 

manly freedom, the playfulness of temper, the simplicity 

ue beat, tbo cinceity of his Sdeweediog, gave life and 

vigour to his sermons when they were delivered, and render them 

now the most amusing productions of that age, and to us perhaps 
one yaluable.”—Southey's Book of the Church. 





2 vols. Sve. price 24s. boar 


TLEMENTS of MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
and of CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
By DANIEL DEWAR, LL.D. 

Minister of the Tron Church and Parish, Gl , and late 

Professor Meier of Morel Philosophy in the University and King’s Col- 


Aberdeen. 
Me sted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; M. Ogle, 
Glasgow ; and Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 16s. boards, 
ALES ROUND A WINTER HEARTH. 
, vege ee and ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
ouhen may be had, by Miss Jane Porter, 
1. Duke Christian of Luneburg; or, Tra- 
Pm the Hartz. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. boards. 
9. Pastor’s Fire-Side. 4 vols. 12mo. 3d 
Baition, 1. 11s. 6d. 
3. Thaddeus of Warsaw. 4 vols. 12mo. 
10th Edition, 18s. P i 
4..The Scottish Chiefs. A Romance. 5th 


Edition, in 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s, 6d. boards. 





In I vol. 8vo. new eee. illustrated with 28 Plates, drawn 
from nature, price 16s. boards, 
LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, 
according to the Linnwan 
By thie Rev. E. I. 


JURROWS, ret VE B.S. F.L.S. 
eol. Soe. 
Printed for James es Duncan, 87, Paternoster 
A few copies may he behead. TDi gag ys oo we peice 
’ & rds. 





2 vols. 8vo. price 38s 
. COURSE of SERMONS f for i the YEAR, 
containing Two for each Sunday, and One for each Holi- 
from eminent Divines the Established Church, 
Wt Service of the Day. Intended for the Use of 


By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN. 
Preacher of Belgrave and Berkeley Chapels ; 
Preacher of the Foundling and Magdalen 


: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
Mt ip) is no ou abe the clergy are more frequently 
Bimpene é vce oe to give a satisfac- 
Id they recommend for 
Really “think that Mr. Pitman’'s 
which has been so much 


Alternate M. 
and Alternate Ev 





In 4 vols. 8yo. a new Edition, price 36s. boards, with a Portrait, 
ved by Warren, 


engra 
HE. WHOLE WORKS of the Most 
Rev. Father in God ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D. Arch- 
bishop wey. To which is = refixed, a com of the Author. 
y the Rev. J. N. PEARSON, M 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chepiein to the 
Most Noble the Ma: eed ellesley. 

Printed for ey ——) 37, 
and Sen; L. B. Seeley and Son; onl Howell and Stewart, Lon- 
dons Parker, Oxfords: and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 

Of whoug may be had, separate, by the same Author, 

A Practical Commentary upon the First 

Epistle of St. Peter, and other Expository W orks. To which is 
xed, a Life of the Author. By the Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 18s. boards. 


ternoster Row ; J. Hatchard 





In | large vol. to ag waa 1200 pages), price 
GAELIC DICTIONARY, in two Parts. 


a Ayege and of 2d. English and pig sin yo 
i» 

ions from the best Gaelic Writers, sed their ‘Ainitles 
Waced. To which is poston’, a new Gaelic Grammar. Dedi- 


by one to hi 
. i A. ARMBTHONG, LL.D. 


xicographer to His Majest: 
‘The Literary Oasera semeety 7, after quoting from th the abov: 
adds,—« My. Shaw made an mnportant to his country. 
Men and to the students of philology, when he leted hi 
Publication of the same sort. Mr. . ao is still nae 
Pr because it is fuller, m: . oo illustra- 
ve, and more com sive. The author has preti pod are 
mar, which is very 2 and neatly drawn ere o 
this is ate im price as it es valuable in contents; 
heen work at fo as ‘monumentum us wre,’ of which not 


ot Eure, estou tld gral meee and philo!ogist through- 


James Dusean, 87, Paternoster Row. 
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This day, in post 8vo. Os. 6d. 
RowsH No: NOTES taken during some rapid 
By CAPTAIN PRAKCIS BOND HEAD, 


The Cethuiatone of the Rio Plata Mining A 
Pstnted for John Mursay, Albemasie Strect. 











Place. a Public is outer af ate ited to the above 
English. And the Be aa beg to assure those who may be- 
Catalogues and Cards to be had on application. 
A establish, on practical Grounds, a ‘Syseem of Rules forthe 
. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Printed for Thomas ond George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
velling at the Rate of 100 Miles an Hour—2. Number Books—3, 
the Forget Me Not for 1827.6. Memoirs of Lindley Murray—7. 
ndon; Printed for C, Knight, 13, Pall Mall East. 
and Improved Series of the Monthly Review commenced this 


EW PUBLIC LIBRARY, ae, Rathbone 
af thie is to furnish an 
immediate § eri ‘of ‘all the New "Publications, French as weil as 
come ers, that no exertion shall be spared to 
atford = every ‘pouible satisfaction. 
Dr. Parioen 3 Diet. 

TREATISE on DIET; with a View to 
Prevention and Cure of the Diseases incident to a Disordered 
State of the sy Functions. 

Fellow of the Vitral College of Physicians, &e. &c. 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE MONTHLY REVIEW for 

November. Contents:—1. Mr. Vailance’s Plan for Tra- 
The Chancery Report—4. Todd’s Life of Milton, from Documents 
ak the State Paper Office, now first published—5. The Amulet ; 
Death's cogs toa The Opening of cane nip ee iss — 
2d Volume of Our Village—together with the usual Notices. 

Of whom may be had, 
The First and Second Volumes of the New 
Year, price 15s. each, handsomely half-bound aud lettered, or 
138. boards. 





Valpy’s Greek Testament, with English Notes. 


ree vols. 8vo. price 2/. Se. 
REEK TESTAMENT. 24 Edition, 
lana- 


Containing copious Critical, Philological, and E: 
tory Notes,in English, from the nrost eminent Critics and Inter- 
preters ; with perallel Pass from the Classics, and with Refer- 

ences to V: for idioms, Bos for —— and Hoogeveen for 
Particles. The various readings are under the Text. 
Greek and English Indexes are added. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 
This work is intended for the Use of Students in Divinity as 
well as the Library. 
Sold by Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Where also may be had, 
The Greek Septuagint, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
from the Text of Bos and Holmes. It is printed uniformly with 
the Testament, and is the only Septuagint in one volume, 





one vol. 8vo. pri 


SHORT HISTORY of ‘the he CHURCH of 
CHRIST, from the Close of the Sacred Narrative to the 
present Time, on the Plan of “ san Church History” de- 
Signed for the es ~< ee and Schoo! 
e Rev. JOHN PRY, B 
Late of Usivonsty College, Oxford ; iheeaee of Desford, 
Leicestershire. 
London: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

“* This matter is unquestionably selected with judgment, and 
luminously arranged ; his language is clear and concise, and not 
deficient in elegance; and we rise from the perusal of his work 
with very favourable imp of his ch » with which 
otherwise we are "—Thevlogica! Review. 








qua. 





Morbid Sensibiiity of the Siomac. 
Published by Messrs. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, price 5e. 


N ESSAY on MORBID SENSIBILITY 

of the STOMACH and BOWELS, as tl the efficient Cause 
of Indi vervous Irri Men! Jespondency, Hypo- 
chondriasis, &c.; with an improved Method. of Treatment, Me- 
dicinal and wae 

JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Of the Roy al College of Physicians, —_ Physician to the 
Duke of Clarenge 


Also, by the same Author, 4th Edition, greatly enlarged and 
im roved, 3 
The Influence of Tropical Climates on Eu- 


ropean Constitutions; to which is now added, an Essay on the 
Diseases and Regimen of invalids, on their return from hot and 
ss Clima‘ 
N.L. This omy is ager tigate price 5s. in boards, 








This day is Pe Aut in I vol. 12mo, price 6s. in boards, with a 
Memoir of the Asner, and a Portrait, engraved by Scriven, 
the 10th Editio 


EMALE. SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; 


exemplifying Female Virtues. 
Mrs. KIN 


Printed for C. and a iciegtom, Bt. Paul's Churehyard, and 
— Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, Pic- 
* Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Rector’s Memorandtim-Book 5 being 
the Memoirs of a Family in the North. mor 
2. ‘The Bent Beneficial Effects of “the Christian 
Temper ppiness. 12mo. Se 


a ‘A’ Tout in Fract in 1802. "ten, 3s. Gd. 
ITERARY MAGNET for November. 


Contents :—1. Death's Doings—2. The Touchy Lady—3. 

Elian Wales a Tale of Hallow Eve—4. Sentionss in 

Black, continued—5. The Fons Spirit—s. On the Dead; a 

Posm-—7. 3 My Evil Genius—8. King Richard Lil. and his Son— 

9. The Song of Praise—i0. A Visit to “ag Falls of Niagara—11. 

Ellen Young; a Tale—12. Leaves fro ournal, No. 4.—13. 
Literature of the Month—14. Chit- Chat, ‘Liteesry and Miscel 


neous. 
London : Printed for C. Knight, 13, Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had 


Magnet, New Series, Vol. I. 


(Jan. to — price Gs, 6d, boards. 








— 
IFTY VIEWS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES ond VAN DIEMEN'S LAW 


Artist to une late Governor Macquarie. 
‘Very few Copies of this beautiful — remain unsold, which 
may be had See an early application te J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's 


Churchy: 
a. 17s. 6d. coloured ; Sf. 15s. 6d. plain. 


Me: CHRISTIE respectfully informs the 

_— in Biblical — Oriental Literature, that he is 
directed by Eg ves — the late very distinguished 
Traveller JAMES BRUCE, Esq. of Kimnaird, to Sell by Auc- 
tion, at his oy. ~y ie oot St. James’s Square, in May 
next, the w e and valuable MSS. of Mr. 
Bruce, po ne by on a his Suave in Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, consisting of nearly One Hundred Volumes, in a high state 
of Preservation, viz. the Aithiopic Version of the Testament 
complete, except the Psalms (which have been published by La- 
aed but including the Book of h; one of the only Amon 

Copies known. heey ag all the different Abys- 
sinian Dialects, with a = ve Copies of the 
Four Gospels in thiopic, “yy and Acts of the 
Apostles in the same, The celebrated Srenicie of Axfim, and 
the History of Habbesh, in 5 vols. 

ae Arabic MSS. relating to the ‘ore ey — hs of emen, 

Syria, Egypt, and of the C ny ede ae pd 

‘opography of Egypt, and the Course of the Smues the Life of 
ase, Poems, &c.; and anextremely curious and a 
MS. on “fe mao suppesed to be of the very early date of the 
Second Centu 

The MSS. may be inspected after the lst of February next, by 
application to Mr. Christie, King Street, St. James's Square. 








@ Benger’s Historical Work. 
EMOIRS 0 of “ELIZABETH STUART, 
Queen Daughter of King James I. including 
Sketches of neg State of Society in Holland and Germany in the 


17th Century. 
By MISS BENGER. 
In 2 vols. it Bvo. 24s. boards, 

«« Miss Benger is alread: wn to the world as the me 
of several illustrious females, and the present volumes cannot fa’ 
= add very considerably to "her previous reputation. sn monthty 

tev ie w. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of Mary of Scots. 2d 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with a genuine Portrait, never before en- 
graved, 1!. 4s. boards. 

2. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Heary VIII. 2d Edition, 2 vols. évo. with & Portraits, 
16s. boards. 

3. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton. 2d Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. with & Portrait, Mu. ls. boards. 

- Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of 
the “ Honeymoon.” 8vo. 12¢. boards. 

5. Memoirs of Henry the Fourth of France. 
In the Press. 

Historical Works, by the late Charles Mills, Bag. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2d Edition, M. 4s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of CHIVALRY; er, 
m thood and its is. bey 
y CHARLES MILLS, E: 
“ This was an apgegnit undertaki 
the « carpe aed as executed it with equal learning, fide- 
lity, and elegance,."—Monthl; ~ 
ate a Longman, » Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auther, 

The History of the Crusades for the Reco- 
very and Possession of the Holy Land. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll, 4s, boards, 

The Travels of Theodore Dueas in Italy, at 
the Revival of Letters and Art. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 





my ‘the able author of 
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